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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  NITTANY  LION  INN,  STATE 
COLLEGE,  OCTOBER  13-15,  1932 


The  January  edition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Notes  is  always  devoted 
to  a condensed  report  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  As- 
sociation, in  order  that  a permanent  rec- 
ord may  be  made  of  that  event,  both  for 
those  who  attended  and  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  attend. 

The  Nittany  Lion,  State  College,  was 
a happy  choice  of  meeting  place  for  the 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association,  Octo- 
ber 13-15. 

Public  librarians,  School  librarians, 
College  librarians,  Hospital  and  Histori- 
cal Society  librarians  enjoyed  a stimulat- 


ing interchange  of  ideas  which  was 
afforded  by  the  rare  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing together. 

Heartiest  appreciation  was  accorded  by 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  Miss 
Margaret  Jackson,  President,  for  the 
splendidly  planned  and  executed  program, 
and  to  all  the  speakers  who  gave  of  their 
time;  to  Mr.  Willard  P.  Lewis,  Chair- 
man of  the  Hospitality  Committee  and 
his  efficient  aides,  who  forgot  nothing 
that  could  add  to  our  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment ; to  all  the  exhibitors  of  books 
and  library  equipment ; and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Nittany  Lion  for  their 
arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 
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The  principal  speakers  included  Miss 
Margaret  Jackson  of  the  Hoyt  Library, 
Kingston,  President  of  the  Association ; 
Mr.  A.  O.  Morse  of  State  College ; Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Hasek  of  State  College; 
Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney,  Director  of 
the  State  Library;  Miss  Edna  Phillips, 
American  Library  Association,  Chairman 
of  Work  with  Foreign  Born;  Mrs.  Harry 
B.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Library  Exten- 
sion, State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
W omen ; Mrs.  E.  E.  Kiernan,  Pennsyl- 
vania Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers ; 
^r-  Howard  G.  Ei.saman,  Secretary, 


Legislative  Committee,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange ; Professor  R.  E.  Dengler 
of  State  College ; Dr.  James  N.  Rule, 
Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Department' 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Miss  Josephine 
A.  Rathbone,  Director  of  Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Library  Science  and  immediate 
Past  President'  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

We  regret  that  owing  to  necessary 
economy  in  our  printing  budget  we  are 
unable  this  year  to  publish  the  reports 
of  the  Sectional  Round  Table  meetings. 
Excerpts  only  from  the  various  addresses 
are  given. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE 
OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

Thursday  Dinner  Session,  7 P.  M. 
Welcome  to  State  College 
R.  D.  Hetzel,  President',  State  College 

The  Objectives  of  our  Association 
Margaret  Jackson,  President,  P.  L.  A. 

Address — The  Challenge  of  the  Times— 
C.  W.  Hasek,  Department  of  Economics, 
State  College 

Friday  Morning,  9 :30 — 12 
Business  Meeting — 

Margaret  Jackson,  President,  presiding 
Reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  Standing  Committees : 

Additional  Reports — 

Unfinished  Business — 

New  Business — 

Friday  Luncheon  Session,  1 P.  M. 
Inter-Racial  Service — 

What  racial  groups  read — 

Edna  Phillips,  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
Chairman,  Work  with  the  Foreign-born. 
Discussion  led  by  Susan  Himmelwright. 
Committee  Chairman. 

Friday  Afternoon,  4 :30 — 6 P.  M. 

Home  Economics  Building 
Fifty  books  of  1931  as  chosen  by  the 
Amerian  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 
Exhibit  on  the  screen. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Tea — Association  members  and  friends 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  State  College 
Library. 

Friday  Dinner  Session,  7 P.  M. 
County  Library  Symposium — 

Topics — 

Pennsylvania  county  law  and  what  it 
has  accomplished — 

Gertrude  MacKinney,  Director  of 
State  Library. 

What  county  libraries  would  mean  to 
our  associations — 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Bradley,  Chairman 
Library  Extension,  State  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania  Women. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kiernan,  Pennsylvania 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Howard  G.  Eisaman,  Secretary, 
Legislative  Committee,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange. 

Saturday  Luncheon  Session,  1 P.  M. 
Topic — Inter-relation  of  work  in  School 
and  Public  Libraries. 

Greeting  from  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  School  Librarians,  Mary  Eisenmenger, 
Librarian,  Steven  Junior  High  School, 
Williamsport. 

Address — James  N.  Rule,  Superintendent, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
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Saturday  Afternoon,  3 — 5 P.  M. 

Liberal  Arts  Building 
Divisional  Meetings  and  Round  Tables — 
, Colleges  and  Universities  Section 

Eliza  J.  Martin 

Hospital  Libraries 

Adeline  M.  Macrum 
Large  Libraries  Mary  N.  Baker 

Small  Libraries  Edna  Krouse 

School  Libraries  Mary  Howe-Binney 

Saturday  Dinner  Session,  7 P.  M. 
“The  Postcript” — Josephine  Adams 

Rathbone,  Immediate  Past-President,  A. 
L.  A.  The  Enquiring  Reader — Dramati- 
zation of  the  ways  in  which  the  librarian 
meets  opportunities.  Under  direction  of 
Ralph  Munn  and  Charles  W.  Mason. 


THE  SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

Edna  L.  Krouse 

The  registered  attendance  at  the 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  was 
144,  but  as  usual  many  failed  to  register, 
and  many  came  only  for  a day.  The 
estimated  attendance  was  200.  Especially 
gratifying  was  the  attendance  of  college 
and  school  librarians,  showing  their 
appreciation  of  the  program  and  the 
selection  of  a time  which  concurred  with 
their  schedules. 

The  meeting  was  formally  opened  at 
dinner  on  Thursday,  October  13,  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Morse,  executive  secretary  to  the 
President  of  State  College,  giving  the 
address  of  welcome.  Mr.  Morse  sub- 
stituted for  Dr.  R.  D.  Hetzel  who  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

At  the  Friday  morning  business  session 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year: 

President,  C.  Seymour  Thompson ; 
Vice-President,  Willard  P.  Lewis ; Sec- 
retary, Florence  Hergesheimer ; Treas- 
urer, Harriet  T.  Root. 

Following  the  address  by  Miss  Edna 


Phillips  at  the  Friday  luncheon  session, 
the  library's  part  in  building  up  a har- 
monious community  life  in  a population 
of  mixed  races , was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Dengler  of  the  State  College 
Faculty,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mason, 
Readers’  Councelor,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  Miss  Evelyn  L.  Matthews, 
Consulting  Librarian,  Library  Extension 
Division,  State  Library,  Miss  Mary  A. 
True,  Library  Extension,  Erie  Public 
Library  and  Miss  Susanna  Young,  Ex- 
tension Librarian,  Library  Extension 
Division,  State  Library. 

The  second  day  of  the  convention 
closed  with  a dinner  meeting  and  a 
County  Library  Symposium. 

Dr.  James  N.  Rule,  Superintendent1, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  Saturday  lunch- 
eon session,  the  theme  of  the  meeting 
being  The  inter-relation  of  work  in  school 
and  public  libraries. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  given  over  to 
the  divisional  meetings  and  round  tables. 

No  regular  program  had  been  prepared 
for  the  large  libraries  round  table,  but 
questionnaires  had  been  sent  out  on  the 
subject'  for  discussion : Staff  Reading. 

The  answers  to  these  questionnaires  had 
been  tabulated  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Sterling 
of  New  Castle,  and  their  presentation  to 
the  group  led  to  lively  discussion. 

The  three  program  topics  for  the 
small  libraries  round  table  were : 

Preserving  local  printed  historical 
material. 

Miss  Marian  Mauser,  Public  Li- 
brary, Bloomsburg. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Wolcott,  Public  Library, 
Hanover. 

Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  Pittsburgh. 

The  librarian’s  own  reading — how  to 
make  time  for  it1. 

Miss  Caroline  Lauman,  Public  Li- 
brary, Sewickley. 
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Necessary  gaps  in  the  school  curriculum 
and  how  the  public  library  can  fill  them 
by  outside  reading. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Charles,  Public  Li- 
brary, Ellwood  City. 

Miss  Katherine  Luckenbill,  High 
School  Library,  'Wyomissing. 

A school  library  round  table  meeting 
was  held  for  the  first  time  at  a Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association  Conference. 

Economies  in  book  buyings,  coopera- 
tion of  school  and  public  libraries,  the 
classroom  use  of  library  books  and  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books  and  li- 
braries were  topics  under  discussion. 

Interesting  reports  from  various  medi- 
cal libraries  were  read  at  the  hospital 
library  round  table.  Miss  Adeline  M. 
Macrum  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
hospital  library  section  for  the  coming 
year.  ' 

The  Conference  closed  with  the  Satur- 
day Dinner  session.  Following  the  ad- 
dress of  the  evening  by  Miss  Josephine 
A.  Rathbone,  an  amusing  and  instructive 
dramatization  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
librarian  meets  opportunities  was  in- 
formally staged  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Munn  and  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Mason. 

Mr.  Munn,  seated  at  his  desk,  was  in- 
terviewed by  a State  Library  Inspector 
(Mr.  Mason)  who  wanted  to  discover 
the  best  method  of  selecting  the  “next” 
book  for  a reader.  Mr.  Munn  stated  the 
problem,  then  called  upon  a few  librarians 
to  show  their  methods. 

Miss  Mary  A.  True,  of  the  Erie  Public 
Library,  demonstrated  Russian  books. 

Miss  Alice  R.  Eaton,  of  the  Harris- 
burg Public  Library,  used  books  of  all 
phases  of  life  in  China. 

Miss  Edna  Krouse,  of  Wyomissing 
Public  Library,  used  “Books  for  tired 
eyes”  and  other  suggestive  lists  especially 
prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  and  others  for 
the  use  of  all  libraries. 

Miss  Edith  Patterson,  of  Pottsville 
Public  Library,  staged  a complete  library 
scene,  demonstrating  the  Gaylord  charg- 


ing machine  and  other  practical  aids  to 
our  work  and  also  featured  books  on 
Pennsylvania. 

It  all  proved  amusing,  entertaining, 
and  instructive,  and  brought  the  1932 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  to  a hilarious  close. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

Margaret  Jackson 

Pennsylvania  has  always  made  room 
for  newcomers.  For  William  Penn  and 
down  through  the  years  to  the  three 
million  foreign  born  or  children  of  foreign 
born  in  the  Commonwealth  today,  there 
has  been  a place.  So  I,  who  until  five 
years  ago,  did  my  library  work  in  the 
neighboring  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  appreciate  the  welcome  you  have 
given  me  to  the  Presidency  of  our  Stat' 
Association. 

T have  read  over  the  doings  of  thirty 
years.  There  are  names  on  the  lists  of 
presidents  which  bring  back  memories 
of  my  own  beginnings  in  librarianship. 
Particularly  that  of  Edwin  H.  Anderson 
(President  1901-02)  who  told  me  decades 
ago  that  I had  a worker’s  chance  in  the 
profession  if  I would  train  thoroughly 
for  it.  I trained  and  the  public  is  still 
training  me.  I am  grateful  for  those 
words  of  kindly  encouragement  and  sound 
advice.  Then  among  those  who  presided 
over  you  in  the  earlier  years  is  the  name 
of  Myra  Poland  of  Wilkes-Barre  whose 
passing  has  left  a personal  gap  in  many 
of  our  lives ; a gap  that  seems  to  widen 
with  the  months. 

Name  after  name  on  those  earlier 
records  means  a life  that  has  counted 
and  work  well  done.  With  those  in  the 
background,  and  many  who  are  with  us 
tonight  in  the  foreground,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  times,  there  is  just  one 
answer  for  the  Association  to  make  when 
asked  for  assurance  that  hope  is  here 
and  land  and  peace  are  ahead:  “Sail  on! 
Sail  on  ! and  on  !” 

There  are  many  to  whom  we  would 
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wish  tonight  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness. The  State  Library  will  make 
an  informal  report  of  its  work  at  the 
business  meeting  tomorrow.  Yet'  here 
and  now,  at  the  opening  of  our  three 
days’  meeting,  I give  to  the  workers  there 
for  myself  and  you,  what  I know  you 
wish  me  to  express — our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude. From  the  smaller  libraries  of  the 
State  comes  to  them  the  assurance ; “We 
cannot  live  without  you.”  That  cheerful 
answer  which  we  give  to  every  inquirer 
for  a necessary  book  that  we  do  not  have : 
“We  think  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library  can  help  you”  makes  the 
dry  bread  of  an  impoverished  book  supply, 
palatable  and  nourishing. 

The  Institutes  help  many  over  stiles 
not  of  their  own  erecting.  The  generous 
help  in  instruction  given  at  the  summer 
library  school  by  members  of  the  State 
Library  staff  has  enriched  and  will  en- 
rich, through  increased  usefulness  of  the 
students,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
citizens  in  our  smaller  centers. 

Gratitude  is  here  also  expressed  for 
’,Q  fine  work  all  committees  have  done. 
Miss  Bullock  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee divided  the  State  into  six  sections 
and  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  chairmen 
of  sub -committees  there  is  no  librarian 
in  the  State  who  does  not  know  that  he 
or  she  is  wanted  among  us.  We  need, 
however,  at  least  one  hundred  more  li- 
braries as  institutional  members.  We 
trust  this  membership  may  be  so  increased 
before  tiie  annual  meeting  in  1933.  We 
should  also  be  a stronger  organization  if 
more  school  librarians  were  with  us. 

If  I were  to  have  the  power  to  “wish 
true”  the  three  wishes  of  folklore,  those 
wishes  would  be : 1.  That  Ralph  Munn 

of  Pittsburgh  might  remain  permanent 
head  of  our  Legislative  Committee;  2. 
That  Susan  Himmelwright  of  Aliquippa 
stay  at  the  head  of  the  work  with  our 
three  million  foreign  born  and  children 
thereof ; 3.  That  Willard  Lewis  re- 

main head  of  the  Penn  State  Library 
School  in  which  the  State  Library  and 


Penn  Library  Association  have  so  inti- 
mate a share.  All  three  will  make  their 
reports  tomorrow  but  none  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Board  and  they 
themselves  know  the  generous  effort  for 
the  good  of  us  all  that  these  reports  rep- 
resent. 

Hospitals  and  prisons?  Is  your  li- 
brary and  is  mine  serving  them  or  seeing 
that  they  are  served?  Ask  Miss  Macrum 
about  the  hospital  libraries  or  read  about 
them  in  the  forthcoming  July-October 
Pennsylvania  Library  Notes.  Learn  from 
Jennie  Flexner  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  about  books  for  probationers  if 
no  one  in  Pennsylvania  can  tell  you. 
Cooperation  with  school  libraries  and 
their  librarians?  Last  Sunday  I heard 
a teacher  say : “A  librarian  in  a public 
library  does  not  understand  school  library 
work.”  Obviously  my  only  answer  could 
be,  “Prove  it.”  But  how,  if  she  could 
have  proved  it?  To  such,  our  annual 
meeting  gives  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  Dr.  Rule,  to  meet  school  librarians  and 
to  attend  their  meeting  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Thus  she  may  clear  an  area 
of  ignorance  from  an  otherwise  cultivated 
mind. 

The  work  before  us  is  clearly  outlined. 
No  incoming  Executive  Committee  can 
miss  the  way. 

1.  We  must  strengthen  the  county  li- 
brary movement. 

I ask  you  to  read  again  the  splendid 
speech  our  president  made  last  year. 
In  the  county  library  movement  have 
we  sailed  on  and  on,  or  have  we 
listlessly  dropped  sail?  A dropped 
sail  can  be  hoisted  when  the  faintest 
breeze  appears  on  the  horizon. 

2.  We  must  strengthen  our  own  per- 
sonnel. We  have  our  accredited 
library  schools  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  We  have  at  State  Col- 
lege our  school  for  library  workers 
without  college  degrees,  but  already 
in  the  field.  We  have  our  institutes. 
Our  scholarships  must  go  on. 
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3.  We  have  our  local  traditions  to  pre- 
serve. Mr.  C.  Seymour  Thompson 
will  speak  of  that  work  tomorrow. 

4.  Foreign  born  and  children  of  foreign 
born.  Three  million  of  them  who 
may  some  day  go  to  the  polls.  The 
faith  of  our  fathers,  as  Bertrand 
Russell  has  so  succinctly  said,  can 
make  war  or  keep  peace.  It  is  the 
most  dominating  influence  in  the 
majority  of  minds.  Consciously  or 
subconsciously  men  act  because  of  it. 
Do  we  even  know  the  political  and 
religious  faiths  back  of  those  new 
fellow  citizens  of  ours?  Croatia, 
Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Czecho- 
solvakia,  Poland — do  you  and  I 
know  their  history,  their  literature? 
The  wild  Slovak  miner’s  cry  that 
echoes  through  the  anthracite  coal 
valleys  has  centuries  of  resisted  op- 
pression in  its  call.  Ask  a Pole  to 
sign  a card  of  application  to  a 
library  and  he  may  mutely  shake  his 
head.  Why,  He  replies : “Poles 
have  signed  away  their  liberty  too 
often.  We  sign  nothing.”  Or  more 
likely  he  will  make  no  answer.  It 
is  for  you  and  me  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  Poland  and  understand. 
Four  hundred  years  have  sped  since 
famine  and  Saxon  foemen  forced  the 
march  of  the  men  of  Harlech.  Yet 
a Welshman  never  forgets. 

In  this  coming  year  and  before  our 
next  annual  meeting  cannot  each  of  our 
four  hundred  and  more  members  pledge 
himself  to  gain  a real  knowledge  of  the 
background  of  one  of  the  races  that  have 
come  to  live  among  us.  You  and  I know 
what  a pledge  carries  and  we  think  of 
that  increase  of  eighteen  or  twenty-one 
per  cent  in  our  circulation  with  no  in- 
crease in  our  staff.  Can  we  assume  any 
added  obligation?  For  answer  to  our 
self-doubting,  Pennsylvania  has  but  one. 
the  faith  of  its  fathers ; the  courage  and 
hardihood  of  its  Valley  Forge ; the  victory 
of  its  Gettysburg. 


WHAT  COUNTY  LIBRARIES 

WOULD  IMRAN  TO  THE  STATE 
FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Bradley 

It  is  told  that  the  first  Woman's  Club 
was  organized  because  the  women  of  New 
York  were  indignant  when  they  were 
barred  from  a lecture  given  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  18G8  and  that  an  added  in- 
centive was  given  to  the  movement  by 
the  founding  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  in  the 
early  seventies.  Whatever  the  primary 
cause  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  women  of  that  day  realized  a 
lack  in  their  lives  and  the  need  of  mental 
stimulus  and  an  interest  beyond  the  daily 
cares.  This  is  shown  in  the  steady 
growth  of  literary  clubs  . . . These 

groups  next  stepped  over  the  threshholds 
and  became  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  their  communities  . . . Civic  Clubs 
became  the  first  offshoots.  Gradually  the 
interests  broadened  until  in  recent  years, 
a President  of  the  General  Federation 
defined  a Woman’s  Club  ns  an  organized 
group  of  women  in  every  community 
working  together  for  the  common  good 
and  the  best  interest  of  the  community. 

The  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  is 
different  from  other  organizations  that 
have  drawn  its  members  together  to  work 
for  one  specific  project,  in  that  it  em- 
braces among  its  activities  all  the  in- 
terests belonging  to  community  life — 
concerned  about  all  its  weaknesses. 

Library  statistics  of  Pennsylvania  show 
that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  li- 
braries in  our  State  have  been  started 
by  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Library  Ex- 
tension Division  chose  its  slogan  “Plant 
Books.”  The  General  Federation  says 
“Books  for  Everybody”  and  calls  for  “A 
County  Library  in  every  County  in  every 
State  in  the  Union”  . . . 

For  greater  facility  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  the  Federation  to  make  life 
more  worth  while  both  for  our  own  genera- 
tion and  for  those  who  come  after  us, 
there  have  been  created  eight  depart- 
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ments,  with  their  various  divisions. 
There  is  the  Department  of  the  American 
Home,  American  Citizenship,  Fine  Arts, 
Juniors,  Legislation,  International  Re- 
lations, Press  and  Publicity,  Public  Wel- 
fare. Within  some  of  these  diversified 
interests  all  of  our  women  may  find  work 
to  do. 

County  Library  service  would  mean  to 
the  workers  in  these  Departments  definite 
progress  along  each  line — a long  hitch 
forward,  so  to  speak. 

To  the  American  Home  Department  it 
would  mean  an  enrichment  in  the  lives 
of  the  families,  in  that  the  atmosphere 
and  surroundings  of  the  home  would  be 
improved.  It  would  mean  better  guid- 
ance of  children  . . . Wholesome  books 
instead  of  possibly  dangerous  ones  would 
be  supplied  and  a new  emphasis  would  be 
placed  upon  high  ideals — something  needed 
in  these  days.  . . 

To  the  American  Citizenship  Depart- 
ment it  would  mean  a certain  result  in 
better  citizenship.  Some  one  has  said 
that  “there  is  no  channel  through  which 
more  constructive  and  worth  while  citizen- 
ship building  can  be  expected”  . . . 
“County  Library  service  will  give  an  equal 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  blessings  of  good  citizenship.” 

The  Department  of  Education  we  will 
leave  to  the  discussion  of  Mrs.  Iviernan, 
except  to  say  that  the  State  Federation 
feels  that  Library  Service  is  the  greatest 
educational  movement  in  which  it  has 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  part.  It  would 
mean  the  education  of  adults  as  well  as 
children  . . . The  fact  that  we  have 
only  discovered  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  that  it  is  possible  to 
educate  adults  has  meant  that  many  men 
and  women  have  been  denied  opportuni- 
ties for  their  share  in  universal  educa- 
tion. , . 

Fine  Arts  Department.  In  its  effort 
to  create  and  foster  appreciation  of  the 
very  best  in  art,  drama,  literature  and 
music,  the  Fine  Arts  Department  would 
find  an  added  stimulus  in  the  service 


rendered  to  the  remotest  corners  of  our 
State.  Genius  is  found  in  all  sections 
and  the  outlines  for  papers,  the  reference 
books,  the  books  on  composers,  the  rec- 
ords, the  collections  of  mounted  pictures ; 
all  these  are  unavailable  in  many  places, 
but  County  Libraries  would  change  that 
condition. 

To  our  Legislative  workers  it  would 
mean  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  of  our 
voters  to  become  better  informed  con- 
cerning our  need  of  changing  existing 
laws  or  of  formulating  the  new  ones. 
Our  citizens  need  all  knowledge  available 
of  our  Immigration  laws;  the  World 
Court,  the  necessity  of  uniform  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  and  the  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  the  observance  of  all  laws ; 
laws  that  would  give  to  every  child  a 
chance  for  normal,  sane  living.  Judges 
have  said  that  ignorance  plays  a very 
large  part  in  cases  involving  violations 
of  the  laws,  again  it  has  been  said,  “All 
the  misfortunes  of  the  world  are  laid  at 
the  door  of  ignorance.”  That  statement 
applies  also  to  what  library  service  would 
mean  to  our  Department  of  International 
Relations.  . . 

The  Public  Welfare  Department  would 
feel  it  a real  accomplishment  to  be  able 
to  serve  the  communities  with  material 
that  would  exert  a decided  and  health- 
ful influence  and  put  over  a campaign 
of  education  along  practical  lines.  Then, 
too,  would  be  the  County  Librarian  to 
whom  all  needy  groups  could  come  for 
suggestions  and  guidance.  In  all  ques- 
tions of  child  health  nutrition  and  mental 
health  and  conservation  the  club  women 
would  have  a keen  and  active  interest. 
They  realize  that  community  welfare 
concerns  the  life  and  happiness  of  each 
one  of  us  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
consideration  of  all  of  us.... 

The  Press  and  Publicity  Department 
would  appreciate  the  County  Library  as 
a messenger  in  circulating  club  news, 
in  the  calling  of  attention  to  the  in- 
formation available  at  the  library,  in 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  local  club 
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women  the  contribution  library  books 
may  make  to  the  home  life.  To  the 
club  women  of  my  second  division,  the 
county  library  would  mean  a great  method 
of  mental  growth  for  those  eager  and 
groping  for  help  in  their  study  groups. 
It  would  supply  books  and  magazines 
for  help  in  preparing  club  papers.  It 
would  bring  them  recent  books  for  book 
reviews;  it  would  help  in  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  debates.  Speakers  from  the 
county  library  staff  might  be  available 
for  club  programs.  County  library  head- 
quarters might  be  used  for  County  Fed- 
eration meetings.  Garden  clubs  would 
find  material  help  both  in  program  mak- 
ing and  in  planning  gardens  and  finding 
information  as  to  soil  and  fertilizers. 
Home  makers  not  accustomed  to  reading 
would  find  many  books  dealing  with  every 
day  problems.  Club  leaders  would  be 
able  to  obtain  books  on  parliamentary 
law  and  books  on  program  making  and 
club  management. 

In  fact  it  would  mean  untold  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  to  those  groups  whose 
programs  must  be  entirely  made  up  in 

the  form  of  papers  by  its  members 

Rural  club  women  have  said  of  library 
service  “It  has  made  our  world  over  here, 
and  it  seems  almost  unreal  that  we  have 
and  can  get  what  is  at  our  command.” 

The  rural  part  of  the  question  belongs 
to  Mr.  Eisaman,  but  I wish  to  quote 
Herbert  Quick  who  in  his  One  Man’s  Life 
speaking  of  his  boyhood  in  rural  Iowa 
says,  “I  had  a burning  thirst  for  books. 
On  those  farms  a boy  or  girl  with  my 
appetite  for  literature  was  a frog  in  a 
desert.” 

Amelia  Earhart  has  written  “To  want 
in  one’s  heart  to  do  a thing  for  its  own 
sake,  to  enjoy  doing  it,  to  concentrate 
all  ones  energies  upon  it — that  is  not 
only  the  surest  guarantee  of  success — it 
is  also  being  true  to  ones  self”  so  perhaps 
one  of  the  big  things  county  library  service 
would  mean  to  all  club  women  would  be 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  oneself  a part 
of  this  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of 


character  and  the  progress  toward  a higher 
civilization.  To  this  end  we  desire  to 
do  our  part  in  directing  the  increasing 
interest  in  County  Libraries  to  a success- 
ful culmination.  As  Wu  San  Kuei  leader 
of  the  invasion  of  China  said  in  1014, 
“II  every  man  does  his  best,  the  Empire 
is  ours.” 

The  Junior  Departments. ..  .with  their 
youth  and  enthusiasm,  could  mean  much 
to  the  County  Library  movement,  if 
rightly  guided.  At  least  they  must  be 
informed,  as  they  will  be  tomorrow  s lead- 
ers. They,  too,  need  the  influence  of 
good  books  as  a means  of  mental  and 
spiritual  development,  and  find  ofttimes 
that  the  well  exjjressed  opinion  of  a much 
admired  author  is  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  choice  of  a career. 


THE  COUNTY  LIBRARY  AND  THE 
GRANGE 

Howajid  G.  Eisaman, 

I am  pleased  with  this  opportunity  of 
again  discussing  with  the  members  of 
this  Association  the  subject  of  the  County 
Library,  and  I find  that,  this  evening, 
I am  still  of  the  same  firm  conviction  as 
I expressed  to  you  three  years  ago  at 
your  Pocono  session,  viz : That  there  is 
not  a single  piece  of  endeavor  that  will 
do  more  toward  enchancing  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  standards  of  Pennsyl- 
vania rural  life,  than  will  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  efficient  county 
library  service.  By  way  of  incident,  in 
passing,  may  I suggest  that  the  need  of 
county  library  service  amoung  rural  people 
is  much  more  apparent  today  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  The  unstable  economic 
conditions  of  today  with  its  resultant 
chaos  and  despair,  is  tending  to  shatter 
the  morals  of  the  people  in  many  rural 
sections. . . . Thoughtful  persons  have  long 
conceded  that  the  rural  people,  because 
of  their  pronounced  individualism,  their 
rational  and  conservative  thinking,  con- 
stitute the  most  potential  stabilizing 
force  in  America.  And  thus  if  pande- 
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monium  runs  amuck  among  the  peoples 
of  the  great  open  spaces  of  America  chaos 
cannot  he  averted.  Hence  we  have  rural 
and  farm  organizations  fighting  valiantly 
for  readjustments  that  will  assure  a mea- 
sure of  economic  security  as  well  as  for 
a higher  standard  of  home,  social,  cultural 
and  community  life  for  those  who  dwell 
in  rural  centers.  Not  least  among  these 
organizations  is  the  Grange,  the  oldest 
as  well  as  the  largest  farm,  organization 
of  them  all.  Now  I do  not  profess  to 
be  a prophet,  nor  am  I the  son  of  a 
prophet,  hut  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
I can  clearly  visualize  what  County  Lib- 
rary service  would  mean  to  the  Grange 
movement  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I believe 
that  T can  better  enable  you  to  appreciate 
tbe  possible  extent  of  such  service  by 
drawing  for  you  a mental  picture  of  the 
Grange  movement  and  its  activities  here 
in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a member- 
ship of  about  75.000  dues  paying  mem- 
bers. This  membership  is  divided  among 
908  different  local  and  county  units  of 
the  Grange,  extending  into  every  one  of 
tbe  07  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Each 
of  these  908  units  holds  on  an  average 
of  25  meetings  each  year,  so  that  in  the 
aggregate,  the  Grange  organization  of 
Pennsylvania,  holds  each  year,  approxi- 
mately 22.700  meetings.  As  many  of 
these  are  open  meetings  to  which  the 
public  is  invited,  it  is  estimated  that 
enough  persons  other  than  our  own  mem- 
bers attend,  so  that  it’  is  not  presumptu- 
ous to  assume  that  at  least  150  000  differ- 
ent persons  assemble  within  the  Grange 
halls  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  Among  farm  organizations, 
these  Grange  meetings  are  unique,  in 
that  for  each  meeting  is  prepared  and 
presented  a well  rounded  program  upon 
some  given  subject.  As  the  Grange  is 
concerned  with  the  whole  scope  of  rural 
life  and  the  agricultural  industry,  natu- 
rally these  programs  are  varied  in  char- 
acter. At  one  meeting  the  subject  and 
program  may  deal  with  some  phase  of 


the  economic  or  legislative  problems 
effecting  agriculture,  at  another  meet- 
ing, recreation  may  be  the  subject 
at  another  it  may  be  music,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  year,  at  each  meeting, 
treating  such  subjects  as  Horticulture, 
Poultry  Husbandry,  Marketing,  Soil  Im- 
provement, Health,  Community  Building, 
Peace,  Thanksgiving  and  Christinas  pro- 
grams, Nature,  Travel,  Biography,  His- 
tory, Taxation,  Safety,  Books,  Literature, 
and  Art,  as  well  as  a myriad  of  other 
subjects  of  concern  and  interest  to  human- 
kind. To  the  Lecturer  of  the  Grange  is 
assigned  the  task  of  preparing  and  pre- 
senting these  programs  in  a manner  that 
will  appeal  to  the  entire  membership, 
young  and  old  alike.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  readily 
grasp  the  immensity  of  such  a formi- 
dable task,  even  were  data  and  materials 
readily  available,  and  certainly  you  of 
the  library  world  will  at  once  recognize 
the  difficulty  confronting  a Grange 
Lecturer  when  sources  of  helps  and  ma- 
terials are  meagre  or  non-existent  at 
all,  as  is  the  situation  in  some  instances. 
County  Library  service  will  perhaps  more 
admirably  and  more  effectively  fill  this 
apparent  need  of  the  Grange  Lecturer, 
than  will  any  other  medium.  Thus,  I 
believe,  through  the  Grange,  more  than 
through  any  other  organized  rural  group, 
will  County  Library  service,  directly  and 
indirectly,  enhance  the  educational  and 
cultural  standards  of  rural  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  unfortunate 
economic  conditions  of  today  have  re- 
tarded somewhat  the  development  of  the 
County  Library  movement.  . . We  should 
not  cease  to  sow  the  seed  and  desire 
for  County  Library  service,  which  efforts 
may  be  likened  unto  the  seeds  dropped 
by  the  way  at  this  season  of  the  year  . . 
With  the  advent  of  Spring  and  with  its 
accompanying  warmth  and  sunshine,  they 
will  burst  anew  into  glorious  and  bounti- 
ful life.  And  so  with  the  County  Library; 
with  the  warmth  of  knowledge  and  de- 
sire, nourished  by  the  sunshine  of  eco- 
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nomic  stability,  it  shall  some  day  be  an 
established  factor  in  the  life  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, just  as  surely  as  is  the  public 
school  a factor  today. 

I have  observed,  that  even  amidst  the 
stress  of  today,  in  some  rural  communi- 
ties where  an  appreciable  degree  of  social, 
educational,  recreational  and  cultural 
service  is  being  rendered,  that  a high 
and  praiseworthy  community  spirit  pre- 
vails and  that  a spirit  of  confidence, 
optimism,  and  hope  is  evidenced  to  a 
marked  degree;  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  communities,  also  are  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  economic  maladjust- 
ments of  the  present  time.  This  actual 
condition  of  affairs  in  contrast  with  the 
despair  and  weakened  morale  in  other 
communities,  can  but  bring  us  to  the 
conviction  that  there  are  avenues  and 
agencies  other  than  those  within  the 
strictly  economic  and  technical  field  that 
hold  promises  of  a satisfying  life.  The 
sociological  and  educational  fields  also 
hold  much  of  promise  and  possibility,  and 
among  t his  group,  here  assembled,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  the  concur- 
rence that  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  that  would  assure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  in  a fuller  measure  would 
be  efficient  County  Library  service.... 

My  purpose  in  this  discussion  is  not 
alone  to  enable  you  to  better  visualize 
the  extent  and  value  of  County  Library 
service  ho  the  Grange,  but  also,  with  the 
hope  that  you  may  more  keenly  appreci- 
ate that  any  contribution  which  you  may 
make,  looking  toward  a higher  standard 
of  rural  life,  will  react  to  the  welfare 
and  stability  of  the  entire  nation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COCNTY  LTRRARY 
LAW  AND  WHAT  IT  HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 

Gertrude  MacKi.nney, 

Director  of  State  Library. 

A state  library  is  a special  library 
which  is  part  of  the  official  equipment  of 
every  American  commonwealth.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  were  the  first  to 


establish  state  libraries,  both  dating  back 
to  179G. 

The  thought  of  a library  chiefly  designed 
for  the  state's  official  family  has  grown 
to  mean  a library  that,  without  dropping 
any  of  its  original  duties,  shall  hold 
much  the  same  relation  to  all  library 
endeavor  in  the  state  as  the  department 
of  public  instruction  holds  to  all  educa- 
tional endeavor.  Beside  the  functions  of 
advice,  inspection,  organization,  extension, 
and  supervision,  the  state  library  should 
supplement  all  other  libraries  by  serving 
as  a central  collection,  from  which  the 
unusual  books  that  local  libraries  cannot 
supply  may  be  secured. 

Love  of  books  and  interest;  in  continu- 
ing education  are  not  bounded  by  city 
limits.  Possibly  book  appreciation  is 
even  greater  where  city  distractions  are 
lacking.  The  existence  of  a strong  farm 
bureau,  state  grange,  parent'  teachers’ 
association  and  women's  clubs  creates  a 
demand  from  adults  for  books  to  work 
out  their  educational  programs.  Rural 
public  library  service  is  then  a natural 
development. 

The  county  unit  is  a natural  one  to 
the  rural  population  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  a county  superintendent  of 
schools,  a county  agricultural  agent,  a 
home  demonstrator,  a county  nurse,  and 
a county  farm  bureau.  Only  by  pooling 
their  resources  and  uniting  their  efforts 
over  a large  area  can  county  people  have 
these  collective  services.  The  county  is 
a governmental  unit,  small  enough  for 
good  personal  service,  and  large  enough 
for  economical  service. 

The  county  library  is  a public  library 
system  for  the  entire  county : It  takes 

its  service  to  people  wherever  they  live. 
Headquarters  library,  usually  at  the 
county-seat,  is  of  course  open  to  country 
people  and  is  used  by  them  when  they 
come  to  the  city.  It  is  supplemented  by 
branch  libraries  in  all  rural  schools,  by 
service  stations  in  crossroads  stores,  post 
offices,  filling  stations,  community  houses 
or  farm  bureau  centers,  and  by  branch 
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libraries  or  reading  rooms  in  larger  vill- 
ages. A bookmobile  or  rolling  library, 
as  Texas  styles  it,  is  used  to  fill  in  the 
gaps,  with  community  or  house-to-house 
stops.  It  also  serves  to  change  the  collec- 
tion and  keep  the  books  fresh.  Any  book 
anywhere  in  the  system  is  available 
for  the  reader,  while  telephone  and  parcel 
post  are  used  to  get  it  to  him  quickly. 
A skilled  and  capable  county  librarian 
circulates  with  the  books,  learns  the  read- 
ing needs  and  interests  of  the  whole 
county,  works  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  county  agent  and 
home  demonstrator,  and  with  county 
organizations  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a library 
of  county  people,  by  county  people,  and 
for  county  people.  It  is  established  by 
action  of  county  authorities.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  county  appropriation.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  library 
board,  appointed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners, which  appoints  the  county  libra- 
rian or  makes  a contract  with  a well 
equipped  public  library  at  the  county-seat 
to  carry  on  county-wide  service. 

A library  has  been  said  to  consist  of 
three  things — building,  books  and  service. 
The  first,  or  building,  is  not  essential  to 
a county  library.  It  may  operate  from 
a room  in  the  court  house  or  rented 
quarters,  or  a room  set  apart  for  its 
use  in  a larger  city  library  ; thus,  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  is  not  required 
for  a building. 

An  attempt  to  bring  free  library  serv- 
ice to  rural  people  started  in  1S1G,  and 
the  movement  has  grown  until  all  the 
states  of  t'lie  Union,  except  five,  have 
some  kind  of  county  library  law. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  James  L.  Gillis, 
State  Librarian  of  California,  to  develop 
the  first  state-wide  system  of  county  lib- 
raries. Mr.  Gillis  was  neither  a librarian 
of  training  nor  experience,  but  a business 
man  with  broad  vision  and  ideals  of 
service.  His  thought  was  to  make  the 
state  library  of  service  to  the  people  who 
maintained  it,  or  to  all  the  people  of  the 
state.  Within  two  years  after  the  first 


law  was  passed,  four  county  libraries 
were  in  operation,  with  an  average  sup- 
port of  $5,000  per  year.  Today,  or 
twenty-three  years  later,  there  are  forty- 
six  county  libraries  in  operation  out  of 
fifty-eight  counties  in  the  state.  Growth 
then  has  been  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
two  new  county  libraries  each  year.  These 
forty-six  libraries  have  a combined  in- 
come of  over  a million  and  a quarter, 
and  more  than  two  and  a half  million 
books  are  available  to  the  people  of  these 
forty-six  counties. 

Miss  Gillis,  daughter  of  James  L.,  now 
serves  her  state  as  director  of  the  state 
library. 

I have  tried  to  present  a picture  of  an 
ideal  county  library  and  its  development 
in  a state  which  leads  all  others.  The 
next  question  for  our  consideration  is: 
what  about  Pennsylvania? 

An  honest,  consistent  effort  has  been 
made  by  our  State,  through  all  these 
years  of  development,  to  extend  the  serv- 
ice of  State  Library  to  people  of  the 
State,  by  doing  reference  work  for  indi- 
viduals, groups  and  schools,  as  well  as 
circulating  travelling  libraries.  This  serv- 
ice in  Pennsylvania  was  inaugurated  in 
1S99,  when  Pennsylvania  Free  Library 
Commission  came  into  existence,  to  which 
the  legislature  neglected  to  make  any 
appropriation.  Undaunted,  a fund  of 
$2,800  was  raised  by  prominent  men 
of  the  State  and  thirty  travelling  lib- 
raries, of  fifty  books  each,  were  sent  out 
upon  their  useful  mission.  We  now  cir- 
culate about  three  hundred  and  fifty  such 
collections  yearly  and  reach  from  70,000 
to  100,000  persons. 

Our  State  Library,  like  that  of  other 
states,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a better 
method  must  be  found,  as  at  least  one- 
third  of  our  population  were  without 
adequate  library  service,  being  served  by 
small,  inadequate  libraries  or  none  at  all. 
The  county  school  children  were  leaving 
school  without  acquiring  a taste  for 
reading,  and  so  many  were  completing 
their  schooling  at  about  the  sixth  grade. 
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Iti  was  found  that,  out  of  every  1,000 
school  children,  only  200,  or  about  one- 
fourth,  graduate  from  high  school.  If 
the  State  is  not  to  have  an  illiterate 
electorate,  education  must  continue  after 
school  days  are  over,  and  library  facilities 
must  be  provided  for  country  as  well  as 
urban  districts.  New  Jersey  has  been 
more  progressive  in  keeping  with  the 
vanguard  in  organization  of  county  lib- 
raries, having  ten  counties  organized  out 
of  twenty-one.  It  was  clearly  seen  we 
in  Pennsylvania  must  do  something  des- 
perate, so  our  State  led  all  other  states 
and  in  1931  passed  our  County  Library 
Aid  Law. 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
is  today  asking  for  an  account  of  State 
Library  stewardship.  What  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  law? 

We  have  to  report  five  counties  receiv- 
ing State  aid  and  sixty-two  counties  re- 
maining to  be  organized.  If  we  grow  at 
the  same  rate  as  California,  or  two  coun- 
ties per  year,  thirty-one  years  from  1932 
we  can  report  the  work  accomplished. 
We  are  hoping  that  since  we  started  later 
and  have  the  added  “bait”  of  State  aid, 
that  our  growth  may  be  faster — when 
depression  time  is  over. 

Another  development  much  in  favor  of 
a speedier  growth  is  the  improvement  of 
the  county  road  system,  pulling  all  parts 
of  the  county  together  and  making  it 
possible  at  all  times  of  the  year  to  reach 
all  sections.  In  my  own  county  we 
started  a movement  for  a county  library 
ten  years  ago.  Our  county  commissioners 
saw  its  use  and  were  favorably  inclined 
to  grant  an  appropriation,  but  deemed  it 
not  feasible  because  roads  would  be  im- 
passible at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
schools  were  in  operation.  That  objection 
is  fast  being  removed. 

We  do  not  wish  to  ask  for  increased 
appropriations  in  this  time  of  distress, 
but  we  do  wish  to  hold  our  own  that  we 
may  continue  to  grow  and  meet  the 
demands  these  changing  times  are  making 
on  all  libraries.  May  we  have  your  co- 


operation and  that  of  your  trustees  in 
holding  the  ground  we  have  gained?  Our 
County  Library  Law  would  be  of  little 
use  without  an  appropriation. 

Must  the  cultural  activities,  the  things 
that  endure,  be  the  first  to  feel  legislative 
displeasure  when  depression  time  comes? 
Each  member  of  the  Association  has  a 
representative  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Will  you  interview  them  in  behalf  of 
our  county  library  appropriation? 

Reports  of  county  library  service  from 
Pennsylvania’s  five  county  libraries,  as 
given  in  the  last  available  report,  are  as 
follows : 

Clinton  County — pop.  32,319 — 7th  class 
county 

Headquarters,  Lock  Haven — Annie 
Halenbake  Ross  Library 
Librarian,  Mary  E.  Crocker 
2 branches — Renovo,  Woolrieh 
County  appopriation  $2,000,  State 
$1,500  (75%  of  county  appropria- 
tion) 

2 deposit  stations 

39  county  school  collections 
Total  circulation  79.207 
Total  support  $8,802.50 
Dauphin  County — pop.  105,231 — 4th  class 
county 

Headquarters,  Harrisburg — Public  Lib- 
rary 

Librarian,  Alice  R.  Eaton 

3 city  stations — Derry  Street,  State 
Hospital,  Bell  Telephone  Building 

14  county  stations  open  the  year  round 
7 county  stations  open  part  of  the  year 
20  city  school  collections 

15  larger  county  school  collections 

90  one  and  two  room  county  school 
collections 

Regular  book  truck  service  to  the 
county  stations 

County  appropriation  $0,500,  State 
$1,025  (25%  of  county  appropria- 
tion) 

Total  circulation  823,513 
Total  support,  $GO,3SO 
Lancaster  County — pop.  190,882 — 4th 
class  county 
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Headquarters,  Lancaster  City — A.  Hen- 
Smith  Memorial  Library 
Librarian,  Margaret)  Critchiield 

3 branches — Columbia,  Marietta,  Eliza- 
bethville 

38  stations 

County  appropriation  $1,500,  State 
$375  (25%  of  county  appropriation) 
Circulation  111,930 
Total  support  $6,557 

Pike  County — pop.  7,483 — 8th  class 
county 

Headquarters,  Milford— Pike  County 
Library 

Librarian,  Grace  Armstrong 

4 stations — Bushkill,  Dingmans,  Lacka- 

waxen,  Paupack,  County  appropria- 
tion $500,  State  $025  (125%  of 

county  appropriation) 

Total  circulation  5,636 
Total  support  $1,255.27 
Susquehanna  County — pop.  33,806 — 7th 
class  county 

Headquarters,  Montrose — Susquehanna 
County  Historical  Society  and  Free 
Library  Association 
Librarian,  Fannie  L.  Bunnell 
2 stations — Brooklyn,  Thompson 
71  smaller  stations,  including  schools 
34  routes  covered  by  book  truck  to  837 
families 

County  appropriation  $500,  State  $375 
(75%  of  county  appropriation) 
Total  circulation  59,567 
Total  support  $5,065.78 
Agitation  for  a county  library  is  pro- 
gressing in  Adams,  Lebanon,  Chester, 
Butler,  Erie  and  Allegheny  counties. 


THE  COUNTY  LIBRARY  AND  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  CONGRESS  OP 
PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kieman,  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  again  warned  against  discour- 
agement on  account  of  the  “depression.” 
The  Congress  is  trying  to  help  equalize 
educational  opportunities  for  rural  chil- 
dren through  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Life — 


and  also  by  cooperation  with  the  Granges 
and  other  rural  agencies. 

The  new  agriculture  shows  the  trend 
toward  large  scale  farming.  Rural  life 
is  changing  and  free  times  increasing. 
County  folks  must)  have  a better  chance 
to  read  good  books  in  their  leisure  time. 

Mrs.  Kiernan  entertainingly  told  a 
human  interest  story  of  how  they  re- 
juvenated' a little  red  school  house,  and 
the  effect  it  had  on  the  entire  life  of  the 
community. 

She  closed  her  talk  by  stressing  the 
fact  that  giving  a square  deal  to  the 
rural  community  is  being  considered  more 
today  than  ever  before.  The  county  lib- 
rary is  an  integral  part  of  rural  educa- 
tion and  must  surely  come. 


INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

James  N.  Rule 

Pennsylvania’s  Educational  Charter 

For  every  child  in  Pennsylvania  pro- 
tection of  his  constitutional  right  to 
and  education. 

For  every  child  an  understanding, 
competent  teacher. 

For  every  child  an  adaptable  educa- 
tional program — instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  how  to  become  a competent 
citizen — training  and  guidance  to  do 
some  part  of  the  world's  work  well- 
activities  for  the  development  of  worthy 
home  membership,  health,  wise  use  of 
leisure  time,  culture,  and  character. 

For  every  child  a school  term  suffi- 
cient in  length  to  enable  him  to  profit 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capacities  from 
opportunities  offered  by  education. 

For  every  child  safe,  sanitary, 
hygienic,  and  properly  equipped  school 
buildings  and  grounds. 

4 or  every  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth provision  for  a continuing  edu- 
cation— to  make  up  for  opportunities 
lost  in  earlier  years  and  to  provide 
means  whereby  the  individual  may  ad- 
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just  himself  to  new  civic,  social,  and 
economic  responsibilities. 

Pennsylvania’s  Educational  Charter,  set 
forth  above,  is  in  substance  a summary 
of  the  educational  rights  of  the  children 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
as  developed  in  the  school  laws,  begin- 
ning with  the  Free  School  Act  of  1834, 
confirmed  in  the  Constitution  of  1874, 
and  strengthened  by  successive  expres- 
sions of  tbe  public  faith  through  specific 
legislative  enactments. 


Place  of  Public  Library 

In  the  realization  of  the  goals  set  up 
for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in 
its  educational  charter,  library  service 
in  all  its  various  phases  will  necessarily 
play  a preeminent  part.  In  the  modern 
school,  the  library  is  the  very  heart'  of 
the  work  of  instruction,  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  learning  process. 

The  Public  Library  is  filling  an  in- 
creasingly large  place  in  society.  Work- 
ers in  every  field  of  human  activity  are 
finding  in  the  Public  Library,  technically 
equipped  as  it  is  with  books  and  profes- 
sional service,  an  indispensable  partner 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
labors.  The  Public  Library  earnestly  de- 
sires and  strives  to  be,  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  in  the  community  which 
it  serves,  an  active  though  silent  partner, 
supporting  him  in  .his  working  hours, 
playing  with  him  in  his  leisure  time, 
making  him  the  heir,  without  let  or  limit, 
of  the  accumulated  stores  of  the  world’s 
wisdom  and  experience. 

The  pity  is  that  there  should  be  one 
individual  in  any  community  served  by  a 
Public  Library  who  through  ignorance 
has  not  entered  into  partnership  with 
this  powerful  ally.  As  the  strength  of 
any  community  is  simply  the  aggregate 
strength  of  all  its  members,  so  it  is  in 
the  selfish  interest  of  every  community 
to  foster  its  Public  Library  and  to  find 
some  means  of  bringing  into  effective 
partnership  with  it  every  responsible 
member  of  the  community.  Thus  is  each 


one  strengthened  and  encouraged  to  make 
his  peculiar  and  maximum  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  all. 

Duty  of  Public  Schools 

It  is  preeminently  the  duty  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  t'o  bring  every  potential  citizen 
into  this  partnership  with  the  Public 
Library,  for  the  habit  of  using  books  and 
library  tools,  once  firmly  established  dur- 
ing the  impressionable  years  of  school 
life,  makes  the  foundation  of  this  partner- 
ship as  a life  contract  inevitable  and  cer- 
tain. The  public  schools  have  no  greater 
service  to  render  than  to  relate  to  the 
Public  Library,  during  the  plastic  years 
oi  childhood  and  particularly  of  adoles- 
cence, every  member  of  the  community 
as  active  partners  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  making  every  man  in  very  fact  “the 
heir  of  all  the  ages.”  The  triumphs  of 
the  wireless  are  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  amplifiers  which  by  multiplying 
the  original  electrical  impulse  many 
fold  make  it  possible  for  the  human 
voice  to  reach  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth.  So  the  Public  Library  multi- 
plying the  relatively  feeble  impulses  of 
the  individual  by  the  accumulated  in- 
tellectual energy  of  the  past  gradually 
extends  the  effective  range  of  his  activi- 
ties to  the  potential  limits  of  his  powers. 
As  the  educational  factor  in  this  im- 
portant enterprise,  the  public  schools 
require  the  sympathetic  and  continuous 
services  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  School  Book  Laboratory 

As  the  schools  have  established  science 
laboratories  in  which  young  people  may 
learn  experimentally  the  principles  and 
applications  of  science,  so  are  the  schools 
establishing  school  libraries  as  laborator- 
ies in  which  young  people  may  learn  to 
use  the  tools  and  appreciate  the  re- 
sources of  the  Public  Library.  The 
school  library  to  be  effective  must  be 
well  enough  equipped  with  books  and 
technical  service  to  make  it  possible  for 
a pupil  to  relate  his  daily  school  needs 
happily  and  effectively  to  the  school 
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library  under  conditions  that  reproduce 
so  far  as  these  apply  to  the  interests 
of  young  people,  those  of  the  Public 
Library. 

These  conditions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Technical  library  service  and  in- 
struction. 

2.  Standard  library  furniture  and 
equipment. 

3.  Adequate  collection  of  books  of 
reference  on  permanent  deposit ; 
periodicals  and  newspapers. 

4.  General  collections  of  books  cir- 
culated for  home  use. 

5.  Picture  collections,  lantern  slides, 
Vietrola  records,  clippings,  pam- 
phlets. 

Cooperation  of  Public  Library  "With 
School  Library 

The  Public  Library  can  help  the  Pub- 
lic School  Library  in  the  following 
specific  ways,  but  first  of  all  must  en- 
courage and  urge  school  boards  to  es- 
tablish these  school  libraries  that  will 
bring  within  the  walls  of  the  school 
itself  the  atmosphere  of  the  Public 
Library,  that  will  bring  to  the  individual 
pupil  every  hour  of  the  day,  if  need  be, 
organized  library  service,  that  will  pro- 
vide for  him  instruction  in  how  to  use 
most  effectively  the  resources  of  a li- 
brary, that  will  gradually  establish  for 
him  an  increasing  number  of  formal 
contacts  with  the  Public  Library  and 
thus  finally  insure  that  upon  leaving 
school  he  will  inevitably  and  naturally 
become  an  habitual  and  intelligent  user 
of  the  Public  Library.  The  public  school 
that  accomplishes  this  renders  a neces- 
sary and  needed  service  to  the  Public 
Library  in  building  up  for  it  an  increas- 
ingly large  group  of  discriminating,  in- 
telligent readers  and  also  insures  that  a 
pupil’s  education  will  progressively  con- 
tinue beyond  the  days  of  his  formal  school 
life.  Now  the  Public  Library  can  help 
the  school  library  in  the  following  speci- 
fic ways  in  setting  up  and  maintaining 
the  conditions  mentioned  above : 


1.  Cooperate  with  the  public  schools 
in  the  training  and  securing  of 
t e a c h e r-librarians  professionally 
equipped  to  give  in  the  school 
library  the  same  technical  service 
as  is  given  in  the  Public  Library, 
and  also  to  give  formal  class  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  re- 
sources and  technical  tools  of  the 
modern  public  library. 

2.  Assist  schools  in  selection  of  per- 
manent library  equipment  such  as 
shelving,  desks,  tables  and  filing 
cases  which  will  at  once  meet  the 
technical  requirements  of  a modern 
library  and  the  special  needs  of  a 
school  book  laboratory. 

3.  Cooperate  in  establishment  of 
school  library  routine  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  it  will  conform  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  standardized 
routine  of  the  Public  Library. 

4.  Cooperation  in  selection  of  new 
books  and  in  preparation  of  books 
for  the  shelves. 

5.  Provision  of  additional  books  for 
temporary  school  use,  particularly 
of  collateral  books  for  home  reading 
and  of  reference  books  for  casual 
classroom  use. 

6.  Assistance  in  relation  of  the  work 
of  the  school  library  to  the  Public 
Library  so  that  pupils  after  leav- 
ing school  will  continue  in  the 
Public  Library  the  reading  habits 
begun  in  the  school  library. 

Status  of  Public  Libraries  in 
Pennsylvania 

“Pennsylvania — second  in  population, 
second  in  rural  population,  second  in  in- 
dustrial output,  second  in  wealth,  but 
48th  in  its  provision  of  public  libraries. 

“Ask  anyone  to  name  the  state  in 
which  there  are  the  most  people  who 
cannot  reach  a public  library  and  that 
person  will  surely  guess  some  state  in 
the  South  or  * * * West.  But  no ! 
Above  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  above 
New  Mexico  and  Idaho,  comes  our 
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great  Keystone  State  at  the  very  top 
of  the  list.  Pennsylvania — the  state 

which  makes  the  nation’s  tariff  and  its 
millionaries,  but  which  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide public  libraries  for  about  three  and 
one-half  million  of  its  people. 

“Pennsylvania  has  three  entire  counties 
in  which  there  is  no  public  library.  It 
has  three  counties  with  only  one  public 
library  and  that  one  so  small  it  scarcely 
counts.  Tw'enty-tw'o  cities  of  from 
10,000  to  50,000  inhabitants  are  with- 
out libraries.  Sixty  towns  of  5,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants  have  no  libraries. 
The  rural  districts  are  almost  untouched, 
and  there  we  find  two  million  or  more 
people  w'ithout  libraries.” 

Ralph  Munn, 

Librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  has  five  counties  w'hich 
are  making  contributions  to  the  move- 
ment for  county  wide  library  service : 
Clinton,  Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Pike  and 
Susquehanna. 

Last  year  the  circulation  of  books  in 
these  counties  was  1,038,447,  and  in  all 
more  than  277  schools  were  served. 

NewT  Jersey  now  has  eleven  county 
library  systems  which  circulated  through 
their  stations  and  schools  over  3.000,000 
books  last  year. 

County  Library  Service 

The  American  Library  Association 
expresses  its  “belief  that  the  county  is 
the  logical  unit  of  library  service  for 
most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  county  library  system  is  the 
solution  of  the  library  problem  for 
country  districts.” 

Mr.  Isaac  D.  App,  Superintendent  of 
Dauphin  County  Schools,  in  commenting 
on  the  problems  of  the  rural  schools 
said — “Of  outside  help  available  the 
county  library  service  is  the  most  promis- 
ing service  we  see  for  future  betterment 
of  our  schools.”  “Recognizing  the  value 
of  good  books,  we  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  our  rural  boys  and  girls 


are  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
getting  real  opportunity  for  utilizing  the 
wholesome  and  elevating  influence  of 
good  books.  This  invaluable  service  is 
brought  to  them  by  the  ‘Cardinal,’  the 
traveling  library.  The  Dauphin  County 
Library  service  is  proving  itself  of 
great  value  to  our  schools  and  to  all 
communities,  both  urban  and  rural,  but 
especially  the  rural.” 

Another  county  superintendent  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  C.  W.  Lillibridge,  in 
an  article  entitled  “Books  and  reading 
in  McKean  County  Schools,”  speaks  of 
the  “striking  difference  in  the  amount  of 
reading  done  by  pupils  in  districts  where 
books  are  available,  w'hen  compared  with 
the  reading  done  by  pupils  in  districts 
where  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  obtain 
books.”  Superintendent  Lillibridge  fur- 
ther states  that  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools,  especially  rural 
schools,  will  read  books  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  stresses  the  value  of  well- 
organized  library  facilities  and  the  ease 
with  which  these  opportunities  may  be 
given  to  the  pupils.  Mr.  Lillibridge  con- 
trasted the  parts  of  his  county  which  had 
partial  county  library  service  from  the 
city  of  Bradford,  with  the  part  of  the 
county  without  county  library  service, 
and  his  survey  showed  that  in  the  first 
the  average  of  books  read  was  4.5  per 
pupil  against  1.5  by  the  pupils  not  served. 

County  library  service  means  free  pub- 
lic library  service  for  everyone  in  the 
county. 

From  a county  library  headquarters 
collection  of  books  are  sent  to  branch 
libraries  or  deposit  stations  in  each  town 
in  the  county  no  matter  how  small ; to 
each  school  to  supplement  the  necessary 
reference  material  each  school  should 
own  ; to  individuals  outside  of  any  com- 
munity. These  collections  are  changed 
at  regular  intervals  or  at  the  request  of 
the  local  librarian,  whether  school  or 
public.  All  routine  work  such  as  cata- 
loging and  mending  is  done  at  head- 
quarters. The  selection  of  books  is  made 


by  the  county  librarian  and  a book  com- 
mittee representative  of  the  county  inter- 
ests. 

The  cost  of  such  service  should  be  met 
by  a county  appropriation  or  tax,  sup- 
plemented by  state  aid. 

The  1931  county  library  law,  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  county  libraries 
and  for  state  aid  based  on  the  size  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  county 
and  the  class  in  which  the  county  falls. 

The  county  as  a unit  for  library  serv- 
ice is  small  enough  to  permit  effective 
intensive  service  while  it  is  large  enough 
to  bear  the  cost  of  such  service  without 
putting  too  great  a burden  on  anyone, 
and  it  includes  everyone  whether  urban 
or  rural. 

Cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 

In  all  these  plans  for  promoting  the 
services  of  the  Public  Libraries  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  establishing 
a mutually  helpful  working  relationship 
between  the  schools  and  the  Public  Libra- 
ries the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion pledges  its  complete  cooperation. 


GREETINGS  TO  THE  IMEIMRERS  OF 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION  FROM  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL 
OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

Mary  Eisenmexger 

Many  years  ago  someone  said  that  “in 
union  there  is  strength.”  In  these 
modern  times  this  has  become  increas- 
ingly true  so  we  have  federated  clubs, 
leagues  of  voters,  churches  uniting  for 
national  strength  and  school  systems  that 
link  the  teaching  force  of  an  entire  state 
into  one  harmonious  whole. 

Individual  action  loses  much  of  its 
power,  unless  it'  be  expended  in  con- 
formity with  other  people  and  institu- 
tions, and  this  is  as  true  of  the  two 
organizations  which  we  represent  as  of 
any  others. 


All  of  us  have  known  of  times  when 
such  cooperation  has  existed.  Often, 
our  public  library  has  been  of  assistance 
to  me.  At  one  time  they  very  willingly 
secured  additional  reference  material  for 
me  from  the  State  Library.  At  another 
time  a member  of  the  staff  very  graci- 
ously consented  to  speak  for  Book  Week. 
I know  of  one  incident  where  a member 
of  the  public  library  staff  gives  the 
library  instruction  to  the  High  School 
pupils  as  there  is  no  full  time  librarian 
on  duty  at  the  school. 

Even  though  such  cooperation  already 
exists,  there  still  is  need  of  more,  if  we 
hope  to  serve  the  community  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

The  public  library  receives  many  lists 
and  other  important  library  news  which 
we  as  a smaller  organization  do  not. 
This  information  could  be  distributed  to 
the  school  libraries  through  the  district 
chairman.  They  also  are  able  to  secure 
interesting  displays,  such  as  ones  for 
Book  Week.  These  might  be  shared  with 
the  schools,  if  not  the  display,  the  in- 
formation where  to  secure  the  same. 

All  types  of  weeks  are  observed  by  the 
public  libraries,  so  perhaps  they  could 
have  a school  week.  It  would  be  here 
that  the  school  librarian  could  aid,  es- 
jiecially  in  the  arrangement  of  displays 
of  interest  to  school  children.  The  dis- 
plays could  consist  of  articles  made  in 
school  or  a Hobby  Display  to  show  how 
the  children  use  their  leisure  time. 

For  the  last  three  years  I have  had 
such  a display  in  our  school.  The 
patrons,  as  well  as  the  children  enjoy 
it  heartily.  Last  year  I had  everything 
from  a miniature  rabbitry  to  a Revolu- 
tionary War  collection. 

The  school  library  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  loan  to  the  public  library  the 
beautiful  book  posters,  which  are  made 
by  the  art  departments  in  the  schools, 
for  any  special  displays  or  just  for  gen- 
eral use. 

At  the  Central  District  meetings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  As- 
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sociation,  Dr.  Haas,  of  Bloomsburg  State 
Teachers  College,  said  in  one  of  liis  talks, 
“Childhood  cannot  wait  for  better  times.” 
We  might  take  that  as  our  slogan  and 
plan  to  cooperate  and  give  childhood 
the  best  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 


REPORT  OF  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
COURSES,  1932 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  Director 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Library,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  cooperating. 

The  Summer  Library  Courses  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  were  re- 
opened this  year  with  the  largest  enroll- 
ment in  their  history.  Three  full  time 
courses  in  Classification  and  Cataloging, 
Book  Selection  including  Children’s  Liter- 
ature and  Order  Work,  and  Administra- 
tive and  Reference  Work  were  given ; 
with  Miss  Frances  Hobart  formerly  in- 
structor at  the  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey  Summer 
Schools ; Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Gauger  form- 
erly instructor  in  Children’s  Work  at  the 
Carnegie  Library  School,  Pittsburgh ; 
Miss  Evelyn  L.  Matthews,  Consulting 
Librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library ; Miss  Susanna  Young,  Exten- 
sion Librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library  and  Miss  Helen  Westlake  of  the 
high  school  library  at  New  Castle,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  members  of  the  faculty  and 
under  the  direction  of  Willard  P.  Lewis, 
Librarian  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Twenty-six  received  certificates 
and  twenty  of  the  number  also  received 
credits  towards  the  bachelor’s  degree  of 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  fur- 
nished two  scholarships  and  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Summer  Library 
School  gave  one. 

Special  lectures  were  given  by  Miss 
Gertrude  MacKinney,  Director  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Library ; Mr.  Robert 
Bliss  of  Harrisburg ; Miss  Martha  Con- 
nor of  Bloomsburg;  Mr.  Charles  Carroll, 


President  of  the  Universal  Publishing 
Syndicate ; and  Miss  Eleanor  Wells  of 
the  Documents  Division  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Library. 

Other  Pennsylvania  librarians  who 
visited  class  sessions  included:  Miss 

Mildred  Ailman,  Westminster  College, 
New  Wilmington;  Miss  Isabel  McC. 
Turner,  Allentown;  Miss  Edna  Krouse, 
Wyomissing ; Miss  Mary  L.  Snyder, 
Jersey  Shore ; Mrs.  Ralph  Godeharles, 
Milton ; Miss  Jessie  Wilson,  Northumber- 
land; Miss  Anna  O'Toole,  Clairton ; Miss 
Gladys  Gray,  and  Miss  Margaret  Bren- 
ner, New  Castle ; and  Miss  Jean  Allen, 
State  Library,  Harrisburg. 

The  Carnegie  Library  School  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  lent 
a fine  collection  of  children’s  books  and 
their  special  collection  of  Inexpensive 
Editions  for  the  Book  Selection  Course. 


THE  LIBRARIAN’S  OWN  READING 
— HOW  TO  MAKE  TIME 
FOR  IT 

Caroline  Lauman 

This  topic  of  finding  time  to  read  was, 
I thought,  somewhat  solved  for  the 
present  when  I informed  Miss  Krause  T 
could  not  be  at  the  meeting  and  would 
she  please  excuse  jne  from  remarks  on 
ihe  subject.  Well  she  didn’t  excuse  me 
so  I’m  under  the  necessity  of  using  up 
my  time  and  yours  on  an  unsolvable 
question ; any  librarian  however  who  is 
worth  her  salt  will  find  time  to  read,  but 
just'  when,  depends  on  the  person  and 
the  library.  I fear  it  resolves  itself  into 
burning  the  midnight  oil.  I fully  approve 
of  allotting  some  duty  hours  for  staff 
reading  if  you  can  manage  it.  Our  staff 
is  small ; only  three,  and  necessary  serv- 
ice frequently  prevents  leisure  free  from 
interruptions.  Our  increase  in  circula- 
tion for  the  past  quarter  over  the  1931 
quarter  was  1172  and  as  we  are  open 
every  day  from  9 to  9 I have  a feeling 
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there  will  be  little  reading  in  library 
time. 

There  is  one  time  during  the  month 
when  I do  read  the  magazines  somewhat 
in  detail ; that  is  when  preparing  the 
monthly  list  of  suggestions  of  interesting 
articles  in  current  periodicals  for  the 
local  news  publication. 

Knowing  the  better  periodicals  as  each 
issue  comes  along  I contend  is  essential 
to  intelligent  service.  If  your  readers 
are  interested  in  Christopher  Morley's 
visit  to  President  Hoover  you  ought  to 
know  about'  it  too,  and  enjoy  the  window 
wedges  with  them.  If  you  were  in  New 
Orleans  in  May  it  would  be  too  bad  to 
miss  Grace  King  in  the  August  Book- 
man and  an  Englishman’s  reference  to 
it  in  the  Fortnightly  for  September.  It 
pays  to  read  the  magazines.  I found  the 
answer  to  a reference  question  we  had 
last  week  on  the  early  banks  of  Baby- 
lonia, in  the  September  American  Mer- 
cury. 

I’m  privileged  to  take  the  train  to 
reach  my  library  and  I get  much  read- 
ing done  in  the  twenty  minutes  it  takes 
to  reach  Sewickley.  I forget  who  sug- 
gested fifteen  minutes  a day,  to  get  edu- 
cated, but  I find  by  going  to  the  train 
fifteen  minutes  early  I have  a lovely  half 
hour  of  reading  and  I learn  a lot.  Alfred 
E.  Smith  is  now  an  editor  of  the  Out- 
look, this  surprises  me,  but  one  of  my 
intelligent  readers  says  lie’s  qualified, 
though  he  says  “I  don’t  read  books  * * * 
As  for  magazines  I read  only  articles 
that  I'm  interested  in  * * * I read  news- 
papers plenty.”  All  this  about  current 
periodical  literature.  As  for  books  I 
skim  them  when  I classify  them  but  for 
really  getting  the  spirit  of  the  book,  I 
must  read  outside  duty  hours  and  some- 
times during  lunch  which  I often  take 
at  a quiet  English  Tea-room.  This  may 
be  bad  for  my  health  but  I'm  not  getting 
thin. 

Having  a “book  review”  night  at  the 
library  every  month  will  necessitate  some 
definite  planning  in  the  matter  of  read- 


ing, though  how  to  find  time  is  still  the 
problem. 

Miss  Jackson  intimated  that  perhaps 
some  of  us  need  to  be  more  skilled  in 
suggesting  books  of  parallel  thought 
when  we  recommend  a book  to  a reader. 
Of  course  you  can  keep  it  to  yourself 
when  you  read  Will  Durant  On  the 
meaning  of  life  and  it  brings  to  your 
mind  Schopenhauer  on  The  vanity  of 
existence  and  his  chapter  on  suicide.  His 
symposium  is  along  an  entirely  different 
line.  Perhaps  I had  better  analyze  the 
book  a little  before  I suggest  other  ones 
on  this  theme  of  “why  we  are  here  and 
what  its  all  about.” 

Mr.  Durant  asked  a number  of  contem- 
poraries to  tell  him  what  meaning  life 
has  for  them,  what  keeps  them  going, 
what  help  if  any  religion  gives,  what 
are  some  of  the  sources  of  their  inspira- 
tion and  energy.  Naturally  you  have 
answers  reaching  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  when  the  list  of  writers 
ranges  from  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
to  Will  Rogers  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Most 
of  them  are  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  but  as  Steffanson  the  explorer  says, 
“If  no  one  has  found  the  meaning  of 
life  neither  has  anyone  demonstrated  that 
life  has  no  meaning.”  Miss  Mary  Wool- 
ley  is  one  of  the  few  who  are  secure  in 
the  belief  in  a Supreme  Power,  a Person- 
ality with  whom  communion  can  be  a 
real  thing.  Mr.  Adolph  Ochs,  publisher 
of  the  Neio  York  Times,  (which  Mr. 
Durant  terms  the  finest  achievement  in 
modern  journalism)  says:  “My  Jewish 
home  life  and  religion  gave  me  a spiritual 
uplift  and  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
my  subconscious  better  self,  which  I 
think  is  the  God  within  me,  the  Unknow- 
able, the  Inexplicable.  This  makes  me 
believe  I am  more  than  an  animal,  and 
that  this  life  cannot  be  the  end  of  our 
spiritual  nature.” 

John  Erskine  says ; “I  believe  the 
divine  element  in  man  is  whatever  it'  is 
which  makes  us  wish  to  lead  a life  worth 
remembering.” 
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Charles  Beard  says;  “I  am  convinced 
that  the  world  is  not  a mere  bog  in  which 
men  and  women  trample  themselves  in 
the  mire  and  die.” 

Will  Rogers’  letter  I will  leave  for 
your  later  enjoyment.  Bernard  Shaw’s 
“How  the  devil  do  I know?”  is  charac- 
teristic. 

Mencken  and  Sinclair  Lewis  are  ex- 
plicit in  their  denial  of  any  need  of 
religion  to  find  a purpose  in  life.  Some 
find  the  answer  to  life  in  nature,  some 
in  activity  as  Helen  Wills  Moody. 

As  I read  the  answers  and  Mr.  Dur- 
ant’s comments,  also  the  letter  from  the 
fourth  offender  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment, which  I think  is  one  of  the  best 
letters,  I agree  with  Mr.  Durant'  when 
he  says : “To  give  meaning  to  life  one 
must  have  a purpose  larger  than  one’s 
self  and  more  enduring  than  life.” 

Goethe  says ; “All  thought  that  does 
not  lead  to  action  is  a disease.  If  we, 
would  avoid  the  malady  we  shall  need 
to  get  busy  and  put  new  meaning  into 
our  lives.” 

No  doubt  as  you  read  the  letters  of 
the  different  authors  you  are  reminded 
of  their  books,  especially  Dreiser,  Powys, 
Mencken,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Erskine,  E.  A. 
Robinson  and  Maurois.  But  the  books 
which  suggest  themselves  to  me  on  the 
meaning  or  purpose  of  life  include  first 
of  all  Abbe  Dimnet’s  What  we  live  by, 
a serene  meditation  on  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.  Perhaps  because 
of  similarity  of  title,  Cabot's  What  men 
live  by  might  add  to  our  values  of  life. 
Hillis’  A man's  value  to  society  and 
Jack’s  The  challenge  of  life  seem  to  show 
reason  for  carrying  on.  As  also  does 
Sadler's  Quest  for  happiness  and  Au- 
brey's Religion  and  the  next  generation, 
especially  the  chapter  on  the  meaning  of 
God.  Would  Anne  Shannon  Monroe’s 
Singing  in  the  rain  be  a far  cry  to  find 
a real  meaning  in  life? 

A letter  written  by  Caroline  Lauman, 
librarian,  Sewickley  Public  Library,  read 
at  the  Small  Libraries  Round  Table. 


LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  LOCAL 
LIBRARY 

Solon  J.  Buck 

Director  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

To  many  people  the  word  history  con- 
veys the  idea  of  remoteness,  either  in 
time  or  in  space,  or  both.  They  may 
think  of  it  as  having  to  do  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  their  local  community  or  with 
national  or  international  affairs  but  they 
often  fail  to  realize  that  it  also  has  to  do 
with  the  more  recent  happenings  and 
conditions  in  their  own  community.  A 
more  adequate  concept  of  history,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  is  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  mankind  and  that  its  principal 
value  is  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
present  by  showing  us  how  it  came  about. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious 
that  local  history  and  especially  recent 
local  history  is  a matter  of  importance 
for  every  community  and  for  all  its 
citizens. 

This  idea  was  well  expressed  by 
William  Allen  White  when  he  character- 
ized history  as  “canned  experience.” 
Tlie  process  of  canning  the  experience  of 
the  past  involves  two  distinct  steps: 
first,  the  collection,  preservation,  and 
making  available  of  the  records  of  the 
past ; and  second,  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  those  records  or,  in  other 
words,  the  writing  of  history.  The 
second  step  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  first,  for  all  authentic  history  must 
be  based  upon  the  available  records  or 
other  remains  of  the  past. 

If  the  histories  of  our  communities, 
both  remote  and  recent,  are  going  to  be 
written,  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  light  that  they  can 
throw  upon  the  present  and  the  future, 
it  is  essential  that  we  do  our  canning 
as  promptly  as  possible.  Such  records 
of  the  more  remote  past  as  have  been 
inadvertantly  preserved  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing in  quantity  and  their  future  exist- 
ence can  be  assured  only  by  collecting 
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them  in  safe  places;  and  it  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  the  multitudinous  records 
of  the  present,  which  will  soon  be  the 
past  and  therefore  the  subject  of  history, 
can  be  more  readily  collected  and  pre- 
served at  the  time  they  are  produced 
than  in  the  distant  future. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  every  local 
library  to  render  a service  of  very  great 
value  to  the  future  of  its  community  and 
to  make  itself  more  than  a mere  pur- 
veyor of  current  information  and  enter- 
tainment. It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  great  libraries  of  our  country 
perform  two  very  different  types  of  serv- 
ice— that  they  not  only  make  available 
great  quantities  of  reading  matter  to  the 
people  but  also  serve  as  depositories  for 
the  records  and  literature  of  the  past. 
In  performing  this  second  function  these 
libraries  are  not  concerned  with  the  im- 
mediate use  that  may  be  made  of  the 
materials  collected  and  preserved.  They 
do  not  throw  away  a book  or  document 
because  no  one  consults  it  for  a year,  or 
ten  years,  or  even  longer,  but  they  pre- 
serve it  if  from  any  point  of  view  it 
might  at  some  future  time  be  valuable 
as  a record  of  the  past. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  division 
of  functions  should  not  apply  to  local 
libraries  as  well  as  to  the  larger  insti- 
tutions. It  would,  of  course,  be  unwise 
for  them  to  attempt  to  build  up  great 
research  collections  relating  to  the  world 
at  large  but  they  have  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  research  collections 
relating  to  their  own  communities ; and, 
if  they  do  not  do  it,  the  chances  are 
that  no  one  else  will. 

The  types  of  materials  to  be  collected 
are  many  and  various.  Theoretically, 
everything  printed  or  written  in  or 
about  the  community  is  material  for 
history.  In  practice,  however,  some  dis- 
cretion must  be  exercised  in  collecting 
and  preserving.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  all  books  or  pamphlets  written  by 
citizens  of  the  community  or  relating  to 
it  in  any  way  should  be  included.  Files 


of  local  newspapers  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  historian  and  old 
files  should  certainly  be  gathered  in  at 
every  opportunity.  Current  newspapers, 
especially  if  they  are  dailies,  accumulate 
very  rapidly,  but  it  is  important  that 
complete  files  of  them  be  preserved  some- 
where in  the  community.  Usually,  but 
not  always,  the  publishers  keep  files  and 
sometimes  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
them  to  turn  the  bound  volumes  over  to 
the  library  after  they  have  reached  a 
certain  age.  The  fact  that  the  publishers’ 
files  of  most  old  newspapers  have  dis- 
appeared indicates  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
rely  upon  them  for  the  preservation  of 
this  unique  and  important  material  for 
community  history. 

Besides  newspapers  there  are  many 
other  serials  published  in  most  communi- 
ties. These  may  include  magazines,  re- 
ports of  public  and  private  organizations, 
church  and  school  publications,  house 
organs,  and  the  like ; and  all  such  should 
be  regularly  checked  in  by  the  library. 
Of  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  printed  ma- 
terial that  makes  its  appearance  in  every 
community  it  is  obvious  that  not  all  can 
be  saved.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
build  up  a representative  collection  of 
such  ephemera  consisting  of  handbills, 
programs,  circulars,  advertising  litera- 
ture, and  the  like. 

Much  of  the  most  important  material 
for  the  historian  never  reaches  the  state 
of  printing.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in 
manuscript  form.  This  includes  xrublic 
archives,  consisting  of  the  official  records 
and  papers  of  the  county,  city,  borough, 
township,  or  school  district.  Such  records 
are  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  the 
officials  concerned,  but  they  frequently 
take  little  interest  in  the  older,  non-cur- 
rent  records,  and  it  is  often  possible  and 
desirable  to  arrange  for  the  deposit  of 
such  material  in  the  custody  of  a library. 
Another  large  class  of  manuscript  ma- 
terial consists  of  semi-public  archives — - 
the  records  of  churches,  academies,  asso- 
ciations, and  similar  organizations.  The 
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officers  of  such  organizations  change  fre- 
quently ; the  organizations,  themselves, 
sometimes  go  out  of  existence ; and  as  a 
consequence  t'he  older  records  are  likely 
to  disappear.  The  best  way  to  insure 
their  preservation  is  to  have  them  de- 
posited in  the  public  library.  Finally, 
there  is  the  vast  quantity  of  private 
manuscript’s — letters,  journals,  diaries, 
account  books,  and  so  on.  Material  of 
this  sort  is  invaluable  for  the  social 
historian  and  it  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  hands  of 
descendents  of  the  writers.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  the  mobility  of  our  popu- 
lation and  modern  living  conditions  is 
resulting  in  the  rapid  destruction  of  ma- 
terial of  this  sort,  for  those  who  possess 
it  frequently  have  no  conception  of  its 
historical  value. 

How  can  the  librarian  collect  local 
material?  The  principal  medium  of  col- 
lection is  that  of  publicity.  Let  it  be 
known  that  such  things  are  desired  and 
they  will  drift  in.  Give  publicity  to 
everything  of  importance  that  is  re- 
ceived and  others  will  bring  in  similar 
material.  Get  in  touch  with  teachers  of 
history  in  schools  and  colleges  and  per- 
suade them  to  suggest'  to  their  students 
that  they  assist  in  collecting  material  for 
the  library.  Publishers  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  reports  are  usually  grati- 
fied to  think  that  t'he  library  desires  to 
preserve  their  publications  for  the  future 
and  are  glad  to  present  them  for  that 
purpose. 

The  problem  of  caring  for  the  material, 
insuring  its  permanent  preservation,  and 
making  it  available  is  a more  difficult  one. 
Looks  and  pamphlets,  of  course,  can  be 
handled  according  to  the  usual  library 
routine.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  reports 
and  other  serials  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
bound.  But  if  funds  are  not  available 
for  this,  they  can  be  tied  up  in  bundles. 
Newspapers  should  not  be  folded,  how- 
ever, and  they  must  be  protected  from 


light.  Manuscript's,  if  unbound,  should 
be  unfolded  and  filed  flat  in  manila  fold- 
ers, which  can  be  kept  in  vertical  files  or 
in  transfer  boxes.  Miscellaneous  printed 
material  can  be  sorted,  classified,  and 
filed  in  pamphlet  boxes  or  transfer  cases ; 
or,  if  time  is  not  available  for  that,  it 
can  be  merely  accumulated  and  filed  by 
years. 

In  what  has  been  said  above  it  has 
been  assumed  that  no  active  local  his- 
torical society  exists  in  the  community. 
If  there  is  such  a society  and  it  is  per- 
forming the  services  indicated,  it  would 
be  unwise,  of  course,  for  the  library  to 
duplicate  its  work.  Very  often,  however, 
the  local  historical  societies  do  not  func- 
tion very  effectively,  and  many  of  them 
neglect  the  important  task  of  preserving 
current  material.  The  fullest  coopera- 
tion between  the  society  and  the  library 
is  very  desirable  of  course,  and  in  many 
communities  where  societies  exist  the 
library  might  well  serve  as  the  depository 
for  their  collections. 

In  order  that  the  library’s  historical 
collections  may  serve  their  purpose,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  them  known 
to  those  who  might  be  in  a position  to 
use  them.  This  would  include  local  his- 
torians and  teachers  and  students  of 
history  in  local  colleges  and  schools.  If, 
as  will  frequently  happen,  material  of 
more  than  local  importance  is  obtained, 
it  should  be  called  bo  the  attention  of  the 
state  historical  commission  or  the  archives 
department  of  the  state  library. 

Activities  of  the  sort  here  outlined  can- 
not' be  carried  on  successfully  without 
time,  effort,  and  enthusiasm,  but  the  local 
librarian  who  enters  this  field  will  find 
it  a fascinating  one.  The  thoughtful 
people  in  the  community  will  appreciate 
the  service  rendered,  bheir  support  of  the 
library  will  be  strengthened,  and  the 
library  will  find  itself  becoming  a more 
and  more  essential  agency  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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A POSTSCRIPT 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone 

When  I came  to  read  over  the  library 
literature  I had  neglected  during  the 
summer,  and  saw  how  much  discussion 
had  been  started  by  my  attempt  to  de- 
fine and  delimit  librarianship  according 
to  my  experience  of  it,  I decided  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  add  a postscript  to 
my  address,  commenting  on  some  of  the 
comments  on  it  and  on  the  comments  on 
them. 

Perhaps  like  myself  you  do  not  all  of 
you  read  the  library  periodicals  during 
the  summer,  and  perhaps  also,  even  as  I 
ordinarily,  you  do  not  find  time  to  go 
back  and  catch  up  with  those  you  have 
missed.  So  I will  explain  that  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Library  Journal  for  August 
an  article  by  Mr.  Severance  entitled  Are 
A.  L.  A.  Standards  for  Librarianship  too 
Iligh?  in  which  he  takes  issue  with  some 
of  the  points  in  an  address  entitled 
Creative  Librarianship,  which  you  may  or 
may  not  have  read,  but  which  appeared 
in  the  May  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  and  with 
your  permission  I am  going  to  discuss 
some  of  these  since  my  address  evidently 
did  not  make  sufficiently  plain  the  points 
I was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Severance  states  in  paragraph  1, 
that  the  writing  of  his  article  was  sug- 
gested by  my  statements  that  “the  writing 
of  books  is  no  part  of  a librarian’s  job 
and  even  that  a librarian  might  function 
with  entire  success  without?  having  him- 
self ever  compiled  a bibliography  or 
written  a treatise  upon  the  subject,”  and 
finally  that  while  the  librarian  must  be 
familiar  with  the  methods-  and  materials 
of  research  that  he  might  aid  it,  the 
actual  carrying  on  of  research  itself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  specialist  (i.  e. 
the  special  librarian  who  does  research) 
is  no  essential  part  of  librarianship. 

These  ideas  Mr.  Severance  confesses 
have  had  a very  depressing  effect  upon 
him ; perhaps  they  have  also  depressed 
some  of  you ; and  as  I hate  to  be  a de- 


pressant I shall  proceed  to  elucidate  my 
real  meaning. 

First  as  to  authorship.  What  I had 
in  mind  originally  was  a defense  of  li- 
brarianship against  the  reproach  of  not 
having  contributed  to  the  production  of  a 
great  imaginative  literature.  I did  not 
mean  that  librarians  who  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  job  had  accumulated  stores 
of  knowledge  about  books,  or  about 
phases  of  librarianship,  should  not  pub- 
lish them  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession, 
but  that  to  produce  poets,  novelists,  or 
even  essayists,  was  no  essential  part  of 
librarianship,  and  that  such  books,  imag- 
inative or  scholarly,  as  librarians  have 
produced  are  a by-product  of  their  pro- 
fessional functioning,  not  its  main  activ- 
ity. 

That  the  profession  should  produce  the 
tools  necessary  for  such  professional 
functioning  is  of  course  necessary.  Books 
like  Mudge’s,  Reference  Books,  Van 
H o e s e n and  Walter’s  Bibliography, 
Wheeler’s  Library  and  the  Community, 
are  necessarily  written  by  librarians  for 
librarians,  and  the  profession  owes  these 
authors  a debt  of  gratitude. 

But  on  the  other  hand  think  of  the 
librarians  who  have  not  written  books. 
Most  of  us  here,  I am  sure,  and  we  are 
in  no  mean  company.  Mr.  Dewey  (one 
cannot  call  the  D.  C.  and  A.  L.  A.  Rules 
books,  and  even  with  them  Mr.  Dewey 
had  actually  very  little  to  do  after  the 
original  plan  was  conceived),  Mr.  Brett 
and  Miss  Eastman,  who  created  and 
developed  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the 
country,  Herbert  Putnam,  C.  W.  Andrews, 
Henry  E.  Legler,  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  An- 
drew Keogh,  Adam  Strohm. 

Indeed  only  seven  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  men  and  women  who  have  been 
presidents  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  the  20th 
century  could  be  called  authors  by  the 
widest  definition  of  that  term,  and  of 
these  one  was  an  author  before  he  was  a 
librarian,  and  one  gave  up  his  library  job 
for  a year  while  he  wrote  his  book.  One 
has  only  to  think  as  I started  to  say  of 
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the  librarians  who  have  not  written 
books,  librarians  who  have  been  too  busy 
building  up  and  administering  libraries 
to  have  time  to  write  books,  to  realize 
that  what  I say  is  true — the  writing 
of  books,  much  less  the  creating  of  a 
great  literature,  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  librarianship,  however  useful  and  orna- 
mental an  adjunct  to  librarianship  author- 
ship may  be.  Useful  to  the  college  li- 
brarian, doubtless,  as  prestige  in  academic 
circles  may  be  largely  dependent  on  so- 
called  “productive  scholarship,”  and  of 
that  a book  is  the  concrete  evidence ; use- 
ful also  to  the  profession  if  the  book  is 
the  result  of  experience,  knowledge,  and 
if  it  fills  a real  need : ornamental  in  that 
it  gives  us  a sort  of  vicarious  satisfaction 
to  know  that  some  among  us  have  the 
imagination  to  write  such  poetry  as  Mr. 
Koopman  does  or  Miss  Plummer  did,  or 
the  scholarship  to  compile  History  for 
Ready  Reference  or  to  edit  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, but  for  librarianship  to  claim 
credit  for  books  by  Frances  Jenkins  01- 
cott,  Edmund  Pierson,  Margaret  Widde- 
iner,  Francis  Newman,  (as  is  often  done) 
is  to  ignore  the  not  insignificant  fact 
that  these  and  many  other  so-called  li- 
brarian-authors ceased  to  be  librarians 
before  or  soon  after  they  became  authors, 
and  that,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  only  one 
librarian  of  a large  public  library  (and 
not  many  more  librarians  of  large  uni- 
versity libraries)  have  been  both  success- 
ful librarians  and  authors  aside  from 
their  contributions  to  professional  litera- 
ture. 

Would  not  these  facts  suggest  that 
there  is  a reason?  On  the  other  hand 
the  librarian  of  a public  library  is  poten- 
tially in  a position  of  intellectual  leader- 
ship in  the  community.  Those  who  have 
filled  this  position  most  conspicuously : 
Mr.  Crunden,  Mr.  Brett,  Air.  Legler,  Mr. 
Beklen,  Miss  Plummer,  Miss  Isom,  Miss 
Titcomb  (not  to  be  invidious  I mention 
none  now  living)  did  not  do  so  by  virtue 
of  their  degrees,  their  bibliographical  re- 
searches, their  literary  productions,  or 
even  their  scholarship,  but  as  personali- 


ties and  because  they  knew  and  loved 
books  and  people  and  saw  in  providing 
the  best  possible  book-service  to  the 
community  their  chosen  way  of  serving 
human  beings. 

Air.  Severance  fears  that  the  graduates 
of  library  schools  will  settle  down  in  the 
library  systems  of  small  towns  and  cities 
and  of  educational  institutions  with  the 
smug  satisfaction  that  comes  to  one  who 
has  achieved  his  ambition,  using  their 
leisure  time  in  social  activities  and  in 
observing  the  reading  habits  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  reading  books  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  them.  Does  any  public 
librarian  here  recognize  that  as  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  his  so-called  “leisure 
time”  and  can  any  librarian  worthy  of 
the  name  compare  what  he  is  actually 
doing  for  his  community  with  what  he 
sees  to  be  done  or  with  what  the  leaders 
just  cited  did  for  their  communities,  and 
experience  any  sense  of  smug  satisfaction 
in  his  accomplishments  when  he  sees,  as 
he  must  if  he  has  vision,  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities that  lie  around  him? 

No,  most  emphatically  authorship  is  not 
our  calling  and  while  college  librarians 
may  feel  that  productive  scholarship  is 
demanded  of  them  in  order  to  maintain 
their  academic  standing  I fancy  that 
even  among  them  the  librarian  whose 
library  contains  the  best  results  of 
scholarship  and  the  real  stuff  for  research, 
whose  staff  is  courteous,  intelligent  and 
efficient  is  doing  more  to  advance  the 
standing  of  librarianship  in  his  institu- 
tion than  while  he  contributed  a book  a 
year  to  current  literature  or  productive 
scholarship. 

lie  reproaches  me'  for  “lulling  to  sleep 
l lie  rank  and  file  of  librarians  with  such 
soporific  statements  as  that  productive 
scholarship  and  the  compilation  of  bibliog- 
raphies are  not  essential  for  librarians 
to  acquire  and  produce.”  But  what  live 
librarians  could  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
summons  to  make  opportunities  for  in- 
tensive as  well  as  extensive  book  service, 
to  inspire  a staff  to  render  the  best 
possible  book  service  by  increasing  their 
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own  book  knowledge  and  their  under- 
standing of  people,  by  being  urged  to 
ally  themselves  and  t'heir  libraries  with 
all  the  other  constructive  forces  in  the 
community  and  to  “make  the  library  a 
center  from  which  shall  radiate  not  only 
information  but  quickening  impulses, 
dynamic  forces,  spiritual  influences?” 
Far  from  lulling  them  to  sleep,  I wanted 
to  awaken  librarians  to  the  educative 
possibilities  inherent  in  library  work  it- 
self and  to  the  desirability  of  setting  up 
our  own  standards  rather  than  adopting 
those  of  another  profession,  to  awaken 
assistants  to  the  realization  that  only  by 
the  widest  possible  reading  of  books  and 
study  of  bibliographical  sources  in  many 
fields  can  they  tit  themselves  for  accept- 
able service  in  reference  or  circulation 
departments,  as  readers’  advisers  or  in 
any  phase  of  the  work  that  brings  them 
into  first-hand  contact  with  readers,  and 
to  call  the  attention  of  librarians  to  the 
need  of  more  intensive  study  of  the  read- 
ing interests  in  their  communities  in 
order  to  select  wisely  the  books  to  meet 
these  needs. 

If  all  this  be  found  soporific,  the  li- 
brarians it  lulls  to  sleep  must  belong  to 
the  sleepy  folk  in  the  old  fairy  story  who 
could  only  be  kept  awake  by  having 
something  very  dull  read  aloud  to  them, 
since  anything  exciting  put  them  right 
to  sleep. 

How  could  a librarian  become  smug 
when  he  compares  his  own  narrow  range 
with  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  his 
book  knowledge  with  all  the  books  there 
are  to  know,  his  accomplishments  with 
the  opportunities  that  lie  around  him? 
If  the  librarians  and  assistants  in  a 
public  or  any  other  kind  of  a library  are 
not  alive,  awake  and  very  humble,  they 
are  not  capable  of  growth  and  should  not 
be  in  a library  at  all. 

CLINTON  COUNTY  LIBRARY 

Guy  C.  Brosius 

In  a talk  before  the  visiting  librarians 
and  trustees  at  the  Annual  District  Li- 


brary meeting  at  Lock  Haven,  May  11, 
1932,  Mr.  Guy  C.  Brosius,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  gave  an  inspiring 
testimony  for  county  libraries. 

By  the  cooperation  of  the  Annie  Halen- 
bake  Ross  Library  of  Lock  Haven,  and 
with  the  appropriation  from  the  County 
Commissioners  and  the  State  Aid  fund 
for  county  libraries,  this  service  has  been 
possible  for  Clinton  County. 

Mr.  Brosius  feels  that'  library  exten- 
sion through  the  county  library  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  library  problem  for 
the  small  school.  “To  build  a library 
which  will  meet  the  varied  interests  of 
the  pupils,  eager  to  read  and  extend  their 
knowledge  is  impossible.” 

Quotations  from  old  reports  used  as  a 
preface  to  Mr.  Brosius’  talk,  and  an  out- 
line of  the  work  done  in  Clinton  County 
follow. 

County  Superintendents’  reports  to  the 
State  Superintendent 
1882 

Clinton  County 

Apparatus 

Very  little  improvement  has  been  made 
in  securing  apparatus  during  t'he  past 
year.  All  of  the  schools  have  black- 
boards, though  many  not  of  sufficient 
size.  Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  our  schools  than  an 
insufficient  supply  of  blackboard  surface. 
Most  of  the  schools  have  outline  maps, 
and  within  the  last  two  years  reading 
charts  and  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  introduced  into  a large  number  of 
schools.  This  action  of  the  directors  de- 
serves commendation.  It1  is  impossible 
to  do  efficient  work  without  the  necessary 
appliances.  Every  school  in  the  county 
should  have  an  unabridged  dictionary. 
1895 

Westmoreland  County 
Libraries 

Many  schools  of  t'he  county  have  no 
books  other  than  the  adopted  text-books, 
no  books  of  reference ; no  books  whereby 
the  children  may  acquire  a taste  for  good 
literature ; no  books  to  stimulate  the 
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children  to  higher  aims  for  life ; no  books 
at  all.  While  this  matter  has  been  given 
but  little  attention  throughout  the  State, 
we  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  children  coming  from  homes  too  poor 
to  buy  books  may  be  able  to  procure  them 
from  a carefully  selected  school  library. 
3 904 

Clinton  County 

Many  books  were  added  to  the  public 
school  libraries  throughout  (he  county 
and  several  new  libraries  were  started. 
The  influence  of  good  books  cannot  be 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 

3915 

Clinlon  County 

Through  school  entertainments  a large 
number  of  school  libraries  were  re- 
plenished. 

1925 

Clinton  County 

Effort  to  increase  library  service  in 
county  schools. 

Initial  Move — 

Invited  Miss  Zachert,  Librarian, 
Department'  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Miss  Crocker,  Librarian,  Ross 
Library,  Lock  Haven,  to  address 
teachers  in  Institute  on  Method  of 
Extension. 

Two  Plans — 

Miss  Zachert’s  Plan-Purchase  of 
library  books. 

Miss  Crocker’s  Plan-Extension  of 
Ross  Library. 

Results — 

Sent  questionnaires  to  teachers  at' 
close  of  term  1926  to  1929,  asking 
for  number  of  library  books  in  school 
library  and  number  of  books  pur- 
chased during  the  year.  In  1928  I 
added  the  question,  number  borrowed 
from  Ross  Library. 

Total  library  books  in  school  1926  - 6,453 
Library  books  purchased  1926  - 1,928 

” ” " 1927  - 1,327 

” ” ” 1928  - 1,049 

” ” ” 1929  - 983 

Library  books  borrowed  1928  - 1,885 
” ” ” 1929  - 1,740 


Few  library  books  were  purchased 
from  1930  to  ’32,  for  the  schools  were 
unable  to  secure  much  money  and 
the  only  districts  that  are  required 
to  purchase  library  books  are  those 
maintaining  high  school  and  consoli- 
dated schools.  During  this  period 
the  Ross  Library  distributed  approxi- 
mately 5,000  volumes,  with  a circu- 
lation of  more  than  35,000. 

One  branch  library  and  several  de- 
posit stations  have  been  established 
and  will  serve  the  schools  within 
their  respective  areas.  The  branch 
opened  at  Renovo  last'  year  showed 
a circulation  of  over  19,000  to  date 
and  the  deposit  station  opened  in 
December  of  this  year  at  Loganton 
shows  a circulation  of  1291  on  a 200 
volume  deposit.  Of  the  twelve  rural 
schools  in  the  valley  served  by  the 
Loganton  station,  five  drew  books 
from  this  central  depot. 

The  annual  county’s  appropriation  of 
$2,000,  supplemented  by  the  State  appro- 
priation of  .$1,500,  will  permit'  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Ross  Library  service  to 
reach  practically  every  school  area  in 
the  county.  Stations  will  be  opened  as 
rapidly  as  finances  permit  at  the  follow- 
ing points:  Beech  Creek,  serving  Beech 
Creek  Borough  and  Beech  Creek  Town- 
ship; Salona,  serving  Lamar  Township; 
Clintondale,  serving  Porter  Township; 
Avis,  serving  Avis  Borough,  Pine  Creek 
Township;  Mill  Hall,  serving  Mill  Hall 
Borough  and  Bald  Eagle  Township,  with 
the  present  branch  at  Renovo  serving 
Renovo  and  South  Renovo  Borough,  Chap- 
man. Noyes,  Leidy,  Grugan,  and  Keating 
Townships ; the  Loganton  depot  serving 
Loganton  Borough,  Green  and  Logan 
Townships ; and  the  Ross  Library  serving 
Flemington  Borough,  Allison,  Castanea, 
Dunnstable,  Woodward,  Wayne,  Bald 
Eagle  Townships,  the  county  will  have 
but  few  distant  rural  schools  not  included 
within  a deposit  area. 

The  library  service  to  the  one  room 
school  has  been  most  gratifying.'  This 
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type  of  school  has  been  most  neglected 
and  by  virtue  of  its  organization  is  the 
least  efficient.  Six  years  of  testing  in 
Clinton  County  with  various  kinds  of 
standardized  tests  show  the  pupil  achieve- 
ment in  the  one  teacher  school  to  be  less 
than  that  in  all  other  types ; such  as, 
two  teacher,  three  teacher,  four  teacher, 
and  six  to  eight  teacher.  The  marked 
differences  are  in  content  subjects,  such 
as  literature,  history  and  geography.  Li- 
brary books  offering  supplementary  ma- 
terial in  these  subjects  will  improve  in- 
struction and  learning  in  these  schools. 
I am  enthusiastic  over  the  attack  being 
made  by  pupils  given  the  use  of  library 
books.  One  school  of  sixteen  pupils 
borrowed  from  the  Ross  Library  this 
year  GO  volumes,  which  were  circulated 
in  the  little  school  193  times.  Another 
school  of  twenty-five  pupils  borrowed  87 
volumes,  which  were  circulated  340  times. 
“This  is  a consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.” 

The  administration,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  Clinton  County,  are  indebted  to  the 
Ross  Library ; to  its  enthusiastic  li- 
brarian, Miss  Crocker  and  her  staff ; to 
its  Board  of  Directors ; and  to  the 
county  and  state  for  financial  aid. 


BOOKS  OR  BATTLESHIPS 

Winifred  Notman  Prince 
. The  book  truck  slowed  down  and 
turned  off  the  concrete  road,  leaving  deep 
ruts  in  the  soft  earth.  The  unrelieved 
angularity  of  a remote  one-room  school 
stood  out  against  the  sky-line  of  the 
plateau  north  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 
Paint  had  once  covered  the  new  clap- 
boards of  the  little  cabin ; but  rain  and 
sleet,  and  wind,  like  the  gale  that  had 
swept  across  the  browning  fields  the 
previous  night,  unroofing  barns  and 
breaking  the  gnarled  red  cedar  near  the 
school,  had  long  since  removed  most  of 
it.  “The  Cardinal,”  as  the  book  truck 
is  dubbed  by  its  friends,  brought'  color  to 
the  bleak  landscape. 

Out  of  the  truck  stepped  a young 


woman,  with  the  stout  shoes,  the  warm 
camel’s  hair  coat  and  the  crisp  little  hat 
of  a recent  college  graduate.  The  discre- 
tion and  neatness  of  her  covering  could 
not  disguise  her  fresh  vitality,  a vigor 
both  of  body  and  spirit.  She  disappeared 
through  the  solid  door  of  the  school  for  a 
moment,  and  when  the  door  reopened,  a 
half  dozen  girls,  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  dashed  out  and  greeted  the  shelves 
of  books  that  the  raised  sides  of  the  truck 
had  revealed. 

They  chose  their  books  with  mutual 
advice,  while  inside  the  ill-ventilated 
room  where  they  spent  their  winter  days 
a score  of  children  waited  their  turn  to 
brave  the  sharp  November  breeze.  Bright 
faces  looked  up  with  smiles  to  welcome 
the  visitors.  No  obviously  defective  child 
was  there — service  clubs  and  state  agen- 
cies had  done  their  work  of  helping  the 
handicapped  of  the  district — but  thoughts 
beyond  the  simplest  routine  of  existence 
were  absent  also.  The  boys  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  the  girls  on  the  other,  sat 
at  the  double  desks  and  benches  of  forty 
years  ago.  Framed  on  the  wall,  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  gazed  through  dusty 
glass  at  a scene  scarcely  changed  since 
their  school  days.  No  books,  except  the 
dog-eared  readers  and  arithmetics  and 
spellers,  were  to  be  seen.  A calendar  or 
two  tried  dismally  to  attract  attention. 

“Eight  grades  are  represented  here,” 
replied  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
their  mental  life,  “yes,  one  of  them  is 
five  years  old.  We  don’t  have  to  take 
him,  but  there’s  nothing  for  him  at 
home.” 

One  hundred  and  thirty  schools,  most 
of  them  one-room,  are  visited  each  month 
by  the  book  truck  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Library.  The  service  is  supported  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, supplemented  by  a percentage 
from  State  appropriations,  and  assisted 
by  the  facilities  of  the  Harrisburg  Public 
Library.  For  the  scattered  farms  of/  this 
rural  region,  where  neither  crops,  profits 
nor  life  is  abundant,  this  service  brings 
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the  outside  world  to  their  doors.  These 
people  help  to  elect'  our  president,  our 
senators  who  control  so  largely  our  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  world,  our 
state  legislators  who  plan  the  framework 
of  our  daily  life.  What  dividends  would 
the  investment  of  idle  capital  in  bringing 
up  their  level  of  education  pay  to  our 
democracy? 

EAGLES’  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  contents  for  Eagles  Notes  and 
Queries  has  been  published  by  the  State 
Library.  This  is  a compilation  and  not 
a complete  index.  It  was  arranged  origi- 
nally by  members  of  the  State  Library 
staff  for  use  in  interpreting  the  contents 
of  this  complex  series  of  books  for  the 
patrons  of  the  library.  Additional  head- 
ings prepared  by  other  libraries  have 
since  been  included,  and  the  whole  ar- 
ranged in  one  alphabet. 

Any  public  or  historical  library  in 
Pennsylvania  may  secure  a copy  by  send- 
ing a request  to  the  State  Library  at 
Harrisburg.  Libraries  not  in  Pennsyl- 
vania may  purchase  a copy  for  one 
dollar. 

DISTRICT  MEETINGS  FOR  1032 

Fifteen  district  meetings  were  held  in 
1932  with  an  attendance  only  slightly 
lower  than  last  year.  Interesting  and 
varied  programs  were  given  at  each. 
Seme  of  the  districts  held  institutes  in 
connection  with  the  meetings  and  felt, 
they  were  most  successful. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  mention  of  each 
district  meeting  separately,  although  the 
representatives  from  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  who  had  a part  in  making 
these  meetings  so  successful. 

DISTRICT  MEETINGS  FOR  1933 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
will  hold  its  1933  meeting  on  May  18-19- 
20  instead  of  in  October,  in  order  not  to 
conflict  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference. 

For  this  reason  the  schedule  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 


Districts  may  have  to  be  readjusted  and 
cannot  be  included  in  this  number  of 
the  “Notes”  as  we  had  planned. 

NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 
Bangor — Public  Library 

Miss  Olive  J.  Blake  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Bangor  Public  Library 
in  place  of  Mrs.  N.  E.  Masters  who  re- 
signed to  accept  another  position  out  of 
town. 

Bedford — Public  Library 

Bedford  Public  Library  circulated  550 
books  in  five  hours  on  Saturday,  July  9. 
They  broke  their  record.  (Extract  from 
a letter  of  July  13.) 

Chester  County 

Because  of  sparse  funds  the  Chester 
County  Library  Commission  has  had  to 
reorganize  its  work  for  1932  and  1933. 
The  books  will  be  sent1  out  to  rural 
schools,  however  from  Whitford  Lodge. 
Certain  days  are  set  aside  each  month 
when  the  books  may  be  called  for  by 
the  teachers,  and  other  collections  are 
placed  in  Downingtown,  Parkesburg  and 
Oxford  for  teachers  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  places. 

Emsworth 

A library  has  been  organized  by  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Emsworth  and  is 
housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Building  in  the  council  room.  The 
well  filled  book  cases  which  line  the  walls 
make  the  room  very  attractive.  The 
cases  have  grilled  doors  which  can  be  re- 
moved when  the  library  is  in  operation, 
and  locked  when  the  room  is  used  for 
other  purposes,  thus  preventing  the  books 
from  being  disturbed.  The  Library  Com- 
mittee plans  to  have  the  library  open 
once  a week. 

Erie — Public  Library 

Summary  of  annual  report  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1932.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Erie  Public  Library  for 
the  year  1931-32  was  .$05,559.02,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  that  institu- 
tion, just  made  public.  That  amount 
represents  an  expenditure  of  50*4  cents 
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per  capita  of  the  city’s  population.  The 
cost  of  circulating  one  volume  was  .097. 

The  circulation  of  books  was  675, 5S3, 
the  largest  in  the  library’s  history,  and 
the  number  of  borrowers  was  35,046,  or 
30%  of  the  city’s  population.  During  the 
year  9,503  volumes  were  added  to  the 
library,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
volumes  to  120,212. 

A five  year  survey  shows  that  the  cir- 
culation has  increased  53%  in  the  last 
five  years. 

Evans  City 

A free  public  library  was  opened  re- 
cently in  Evans  City  under  the  direction 
of  the  Junior  Community  Club.  Mrs. 
Holbein,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  library 
committee  and  Mrs.  Borland  is  the  li- 
brarian. 

Franklin — Public  Library 

Bequest  from  General  George  It.  Snow- 
den of  about  $20,000  and  his  library. 

Bequest  of  $1,000  from  E.  W.  Snook. 

Letter  of  September  21,  1932  quoted. 
“This  library  has  again  been  remembered 
by  bequests.  This  time  we  received  $5,000 
from  Miss  Anna  Myers  who  passed  away 
two  weeks  ago.” 

Harrisburg 

Early  in  November  Miss  Edith  A. 
Lathrope,  Officer  of  Education  for  the 
United  States,  Mrs.  David  Chandler 
Prince,  Chairman  of  Education,  Pennsyl- 
vania League  of  Women  Voters  and  Miss 
Susanna  Young,  Extension  Librarian,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  accom- 
panied Miss  Rita  Grunden,  County  Li- 
brarian, on  one  of  her  trips  to  visit  some 
one-room  schools  of  Dauphin  County.  An 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  “Notes”,  Books 
are  Battleships  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Prince  as  an  informal  report  of  the  morn- 
ing’s experience,  and  permission  to  print 
it  was  graciously  granted  by  her. 

Jeannette 

The  Reading  Room  which  was  opened 
during  this  last  year  every  night  has 
proven  most  successful.  Members  of 
several  clubs  of  the  town  take  turns  in 


taking  charge  of  the  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Municipal  Building,  where 
the  Reading  Room  occupies  half  of  the 
council  room. 

The  Reading  Room  was  opened  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  a real  public 
library  in  the  future. 

Lebanon — Community  Library 

The  new  quarters  of  the  library  on 
the  first  floor  of  a store  building  on 
Ninth  Street  are  most  attractive,  and  a 
great  improvement  in  every  way.  There 
is  additional  space  for  books  which  was 
much  needed,  and  there  is  an  entrance 
directly  on  the  street.  The  library  moved 
in  June. 

Lock  Haven — Teacher’s  College  Li- 
brary 

A small  well  lighted  room  suitably 
furnished  for  small  patrons  houses  the 
Primary  Library  of  the  Teacher’s  Col- 
lege. Here  pupils  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  third  grade  come  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  choose  their  own  books  from  shelves 
within  their  reach,  and  to  learn  the  joy 
of  browsing.  Novelties  in  decoration  and 
constant  changes  of  the  books  help  to  keep 
interest  in  the  room  alive.  The  books 
are  not  circulated.  The  room  is  a read- 
ing room  only. 

Meshoppen — Frances  E.  Kennard 

Public  Library 

“I  am  sending  you  today  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  May  1.  Also  the  list  of 
trustees.  You  will  note  that  we  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  library  to  the 
Frances  E.  Kennard  Public  Library. 
Miss  Kennard  passed  to  her  eternal  re- 
ward on  May  10,  1932  and  I can’t  fully 
explain  the  loss  we  have  suffered.  The 
trustees  deemed  it  fitting  to  name  the 
library  in  her  memory.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bunnell. 
Milton — Public  Library 

Miss  Mary  B.  Snyder  who  had  been 
librarian  of  the  Milton  Public  Library 
for  a number  of  years  tendered  her  resig- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  June. 
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It  was  accepted  with  many  regrets. 

The  position  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Ileden- 
berg,  a resident  of  Milton. 

The  Public  Library  moved  in  May  into 
the  former  Milton  National  Bank  build- 
ing on  South  Front'  Street.  It  is  an  ideal 
location  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the 
business  district;  and  the  building  affords 
more  space  for  the  book  shelves  and  refer- 
ence work. 

Mt.  Lebanon — Public  Library 

A new  library  was  dedicated  at  Mt. 
Lebanon  on  Tuesday,  November  22,  1932, 
The  Mt.  Lebanon  Lions  Club  conducted 
the  ceremony  and  Mr.  Ralph  Munn, 
Director  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, made  the  chief  address.  About 
8,000  volumes  have  been  donated  to  the 
library.  Miss  Kathryn  Peoples  is  li- 
brarian. 

The  library  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Municipal  building  and  is  spacious,  well 
lighted  and  attractive.  Tables  and  chairs 
are  provided  for  readers,  and  the  library 
is  already  crowded  during  certain  popular 
hours  of  the  day. 

Philadelphia — Free  Library 

Mr.  John  Ashhurst,  librarian  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  for  sixteen 
years,  died  at  the  Graduate  Hospital  on 
April  22. 

Mr.  Ashhurst  entered  the  Free  Library 
in  1895  and  except  for  three  years,  1901- 
03,  when  he  was  librarian  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  he  lias  been  devoted  to  its 
service. 

A large  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Free  Library  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Ashhurst,  and  a plate 
announcing  this  will  be  placed  in  the 
room. 

Philadelphia — Library  Company 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  July  1, 
1731,  held  its  Bi-centennial  celebration 
in  its  building  at  Juniper  and  Locust 
Streets,  April  21,  with  fitting  addresses 
by  Owen  AVister,  the  novelist,  its  presi- 
dent ; Austin  K.  Gray,  its  librarian ; and 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  essayist.  Many 


interesting  books,  among  them  some  by 
Franklin,  were  on  display. 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  prescription  for 
Directors’  attendance  at  Library  Board 
meetings  and  his  penalty  for  absence. 

“AA’e  the  subscribers  hereto  Directors 
of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
do  hereby  agree  and  promise  each  one  of 
us  with  and  to  the  rest  that  we  will 
endeavor  at  all  Times  hereafter  to  duly 
attend  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  the 
said  Directors  and  at  such  intervening 
Meetings  as  shall  at  such  Monthly  Meet- 
ings be  by  the  Directors  present  agreed 
on. 

“And  if  it  happens  we  are  absent 
from  any  of  the  said  Monthly  Meetings 
we  will  as  soon  after  as  we  conveniently 
can  repair  to  the  Library  in  order  to 
know  of  the  Librarian  if  nny  intervening 
Meetings  have  been  agreed  on.  By  which 
we  will  govern  our  Selves  And  upon  every 
Failure  of  attending  at  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Meetings  we  will  at  our  next i 
appearance  in  a Meeting  of  the  said 
Directors  cither  Monthly  or  by  Adjourn- 
ment forefeit  and  pay  for  Each  of  us 
One  pint  of  Wine. 

“AA’itness  our  Hands  hereto  the  28th 
Day  of  May  1733 — No  reasons  shall  be 
pleaded  for  absence  And  the  Time  of 
Attendenee  shall  be  at  or  before  the 
Hour  of  Nine.’’ 

The  document  is  signed : “B.  Franklin, 
Wm.  Rawle,  John  Jones,  Jr.,  Henry 
Pratt,  Hugh  Roberts,  Tlios.  Hopkinson, 
AA'm.  Parsons,  Thos.  Cadwalder,  Tlios. 
Godfrey,  and  Rob.  Grace.” 

Reprinted  from  the  Public  Ledger, 
Philadelphia,  April  17,  1932. 

Sliippensburg — State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 

On  Saturday,  November  12,  the  new 
Ezra  Lehman  Memorial  Library,  on  the 
campus  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Sliippensburg,  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate exercises,  at  10  :4o  A.  M. 

The  Library  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  buildings  on  this  campus,  and  it 
presents  the  latest  ideas  in  such  a build- 
ing. It  was  completed  in  time  to  be  put 
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into  use  during  the  summer  session.  In 
connection  with  the  dedication  there  was 
unveiled  a portrait  in  oils  of  Dr.  Ezra 
Lehman,  the  late  president  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  a bronze  memorial  tablet. 

A cold  buffet  luncheon  was  served  after 
the  exercises,  following  which  there  was 
a football  game  between  Millersville  and 
Shippensburg.  Tea  was  served  in  the 
Women’s  Dormitory  at  4 :30,  dinner  in 
the  main  dining  room  at  G :30,  and  a 
dance  and  reception  followed  at  9 o’clock. 

Slatington — Salem  Free  Library 

A new  library  has  been  opened  this 
year  at  Slatington. 

It  is  located  in  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
Church  and  is  open  three  days  a week, 
with  a circulation  to  an  average  of  100 
borrowers.  Miss  Margaret  Roberts  is 
the  librarian. 

State  College — The  College  Library 

The  Penn  State  Library  Club  was 
organized  on  February  12,  1932  with  ap- 
proximately fifty  members,  including  the 
entire  library  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  faculty  members  of  the 
library  committee,  former  librarians 
among  the  faculty  wives,  and  the  librari- 
ans of  the  high  school  library  and  the 
public  library  in  State  College.  At  the 
first  meeting  Professor  Runkle  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  early  days  at  the 
State  College  Library.  The  object  of  the 
organization  is  to  promote  library  interest 
and  efficient  library  service  in  college  and 
community  in  State  College.  Officers 
elected  were  Mr.  Willard  P.  Lewis — Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  W.  H.  Ham — Vice-President 
and  Miss  Katherine  Dwyre — Secretary- 
Treasurer.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1932  at  which  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  European  libraries 
will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Crockett. 

West  Pittston — Pittston  Library 

Miss  Sarah  Mason  died  of  injuries  re- 
ceived in  an  automobile  accident  on 
October  19,  1932.  She  had  been  librarian 
of  the  Pittston  Library  for  a number  of 
years,  and  her  loss  will  be  felt  keenly 
by  friends  and  patrons  of  the  library. 


Wilkes-Barre — Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary 

A bronze  memorial  tablet  to  the  two 
librarians  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library 
was  placed  recently  in  the  hall  of  the 
library  by  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Library  Staff. 

It  is  a dignified  and  fitting  tribute  to 
two  women,  Hannah  Packard  James  and 
Myra  Poland,  who  for  so  many  years 
gave  themselves  unstintingly  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  library. 

The  tablet  reads  as  follows : — 

Hannah  Packard  James 
Librarian  1887-1903 
Myra  Poland 

Assistant  Librarian  1SS7-1903 
Librarian  1903-1930 
United  in  friendship  and  in  a common 
and  devoted  labor  of  love  on  behalf  of 
this  library  and  community,  they  are 
united  in  the  memory  and  affection  of 
those  who  have  shared  and  entered  into 
their  labors. 

Erected  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  1930  and  of  the  Library 
Staff,  1SS7-1930. 

W ill  iamsport — Dickinson  Seminary 

Library 

Mrs.  Lulu  Brunstetter  was  appointed 
librarian  to  succeed  Miss  Hoy  who  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  reference  librarian 
of  the  James  V.  Brown  Library. 

Williamsport — James  V.  Brown  Li- 
brary 

The  Newberry  Branch  of  the  James  V. 
Brown  Library  moved  during  the  summer 
into  larger  quarters  at  2133  West  Fourth 
Street.  This  Branch  averages  a circula- 
tion of  between  2,800  and  3,000  volumes 
a month.  Miss  Gladys  Jones  is  the  li- 
brarian in  charge.  The  library  is  open 
1614  hours  a week,  every  evening  and 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. Four  years  ago  this  branch  was 
established  with  1,500  books.  It  now 
has  2,500  with  new  ones  being  added 
monthly. 

Miss  Henrietta  N.  Huff,  reference  li- 
brarian, resigned  her  position  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr 
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College.  Miss  Charlotte  Hoy  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  her  place. 

York  Haven — Free  Library 

After  having  had  to  close  the  library  for 
lack  of  funds  on  July  1,  the  Directors 
were  enabled,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Town  Council,  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Paper  Company,  to  reopen  the 
library  on  November  7. 

Mr.  Walter  Z.  Spangler  was  appointed 
librarian,  and  the  library  will  be  open 
three  nights  a week. 

ADDITIONS  TO  AND  CORREC- 
TIONS OF  TIIE  HANDBOOK  PUB- 
LISHED AS  THE  JULY-OCTOBER 
NUMBER  OF  LIBRARY  NOTES. 
Allentown 

Lehigh  County  Historical  Society, 
Trout  Hall,  Allentown.  Frank  M.  Trexler, 
President,  1115  Walnut  Street,  Allen- 
town, Pa.  Inadequately  housed  in  Troub 
Hall,  built  in  1770.  The  Society  has  a 
library  of  600,  largely  historical,  and 
valuable  collection  of  Indian  relics,  and 
antiques  related  to  local  pioneer  life ; also 
files  of  local  papers  running  back  to  1812. 

Swartlunore  College 

Page  189  of  the  Handbook.  Entry 
should  read  : 

Swarthmore  College.  Swartlunore,  est. 

1869.  Charles  B.  Shawt,  Librarian. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  the  librarian  preceding 
Mr.  Shaw. 

Exhibits  in  Libraries 

Reports  from  libraries  bring  us  sug- 
gestions for  special  exhibits  which  have 
proved  attractive.  Among  these  are : 

A display  of  Polish  peasant  craft.  The 
Dubois  Public  Library ; 

An  exhibit  of  marionettes  or  puppets  made 
by  pupils  of  the  Sixth  Grade  City 
Schools.  Carnegie  Library,  Bradford ; 
Open  house  on  Thanksgiving  Day  from 
3 :30  to  6 P.  M.  in  connection  with 
the  Children's  Book  Week  Display, 
advertised  by  a very  attractive  folder. 
Dubois  Public  Library ; 

An  exhibit  of  old-time  children’s  books, 
loaned  by  people  of  the  community  in 
addition  to  the  regular  book  exhibit 


for  Good  Book  Week,  which  aroused 
much  interest.  Clearfield  Public  Li- 
brary. 

New  Free  Libraries — 1932 
Emsworth,  November  26 
Evans  City 

Mr.  Lebanon,  Mt.  Lebanon  Public  Li- 
brary, November  12. 

Oreland 

Slatington,  Salem  Free  Library 

New  Library  Movements — 1932 

Hughestown 

Jeannette 

New  Buildings — 1932 

Sliippensburg,  State  Teachers  College, 
Ezra  Lehman  Memorial  Library  dedi- 
cated November  12. 

Gifts — 1932 

Bedford — Public  Library 

Bequest  of  $2,000  from  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Blackburn. 

Bryn  Mawr — Ludington  Memorial  Li- 
brary 

Bequest  of  $1,000  as  a memorial  of 
former  member  of  the  Library  Committee. 

Fallsington — Fallsington  Library 

Bequest  of  $5,000  from  Mr.  Henry  . 
Comfort. 

Franklin — Public  Library 

Bequest  of  $20,000  from  General  George 
It.  Snowden.  $1,000  from  Mr.  E.  W. 
Snook.  $5,000  from  Miss  Anna  Myers. 

OR  City — Carnegie  Public  Library 

Gift  of  2,000  books  from  Mrs.  Edith 

Justus. 

American  Library  Association 

The  Special  Membership  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association  grate- 
fully acknowledges  new  sustaining  and 
contributing  memberships  and  renewals 
in  Pennsylvania  since  January  1,  1932 
as  follows : 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie  Library  School 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
Bryn  Mawr  College  Library 
A.  D.  Keator,  Reading,  Reading  Public 
Library 

George  B.  Utley,  Chairman 
Special  Membership  Committee 


